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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 
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which Signature is placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 
@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally, Retail, by 


November, 1874. dealers in sauces throughout the world, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 55S. ~ Fenders—B: ght, from 45s.; 


Electro Forks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, &c 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. Baths—Domestic, 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £11 11s. Bedsteais—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £; ; 3 Cornices—Poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. ~ Gasecliers—3-light, 52s.; 5 do., £6 6s. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c é Kitcheners—3ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
China & Glass—Dinner Services, & 4 Kitchen Utensils—Turnery, Mats, &c, 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. Tools—Gentlemen’s, Youth's Chests, &c. 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. Garden Tools—-Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &. 
(Catalogues free.) Catalogues free.) 


DEANE & CO., 46, King William Street, LONDO! N BRIDGE. 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR 





Bronze, from 3s, 


Fixed, and Travelling. 





Is supplied only in quart and pint bottles of imperial measure, bearing their name 
and address on the labels and metallic covering of the stoppers, and 
May be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; 
AND WHOLESALE AT 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
SPECIAL PRIZE MEDALS—VIENNA, 1873; PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 






































Parr C., New Senies.—Apnrit, 1877. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
SIMCO'S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 
They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery 
to health and comfort. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


Wholesale and Retail 
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Ik the best and only certain pis Seay ry th remedy ever discovered L 
© for preserving, strengthening, geaeeee~ QU MRMMMEE, beautifying, or restoring the f) 
HAIN, WHISKERS, ¥ “Cee i? 3 OR MOUSTACHES, 


V/ and preventing them turning grey. ». a ¥ For children it is invaluable, as it 
forms the bisis of a magnificent Pw ied head of hair, prevents baldness in 
matare age, and obviates the use of _ dyes and poisonous restorativer 
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The most Perfect, Simple, and Durable Machines known. 


PRICES REDUGE TREADLE MACHINE from £5 10s, 
Same as hitherto sold at £6 6s. 
The New Straight Needle Rotary-Hook Sewing Machines, adapted to all kinds 
of Work, from the Lightest to the Heaviest, and for stitching Leather, from £8. 
5 Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
WuHee.er & Wixson the only Sewing Machine Co. honoured 
with THREE Awards—THREE Medals of Merit, and 
THREE Diplomas of Honour. 


! Every Machine manufactured by Wheeler §& Wilson has the above Trade 
MYA Mark affixed, Prospectuses, §c., sent post free. 





CHIer OFFICE: West Enp Deport: 


21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 139, RECENT STREET, LONDON. 


r the Mansion House.) 


Centra Depot: 73, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Brancurs—BIRMINGHAY, Stephenson-place ; BRISTOL, 50,Victoria-street ; PLYMOUTH, 198, Union-street ; EXETER, 
London-inn-square ; CARDIFF, 16, St. Mary-street ; NORWICH, 45, London-street; NOTTINGHAM, 16, Lister-gate; 
SHEFFIELD, 126, Barker’s-pool; NEWCASTLE, West Grainger-street; MANCHESTER, 131, Market-street ; 
LEEDS, 41, Commercial-street ; YORK. 27, Coney-street ; BRADFORD, 57, Tyrrel-street ; BLACKBURN, 50, Church- 
street ; DUDLEY, 175, High-street ; STROUD, John-street ; EDINBURGH. 99, Princes-street ; GLASGOW, 71, Union- 
street ; DUBLIN, 1, St. Stephen’s-green ; BELFAST, 63, High-street ; TAUNTON, 2, High-street. 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


= FENNINGS'’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions, 


Do not contain Oalomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 144d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, 
Sent post free jor 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED Fennines, West Cowes, I. W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 
Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 
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THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 
of offensive Insects, avd is perfectly harmless to even the 
smallest animal or bird. 

It is strongly recommended to Famirres, PROPRIETORS 
or Horsts, &c., as being clean in its application, and se- 
curing that lete extermination of those pests to sleep- 
ing apartments so difficult to guard against. 

INDISPENSABLE TO TRAVELLERS. 
Bold by all ani, in Tims, ls. and 2s. 6d, each, or 

Free by Post, 14 and 33 stamps, trom 


THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON: 


Avoid worthless imitations ! Ask for ‘ Kgarixo’s Powpsa,’ 
and take no other, and you will not be disappointed. 




















PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND. PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMAOH, 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising from a 
disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or 
LIVER. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
and 4s. 6d. each; or free for 14, 33, or 54 Stamps from 


PAGH D. WOODCOCE, 
“LINCOLN HOUSE,” ST. FAITH’S, NORWICH. 








BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all Seeatdeni from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effecta are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depédt, 150, Oxford Street. 








A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A Botanical peepesation of yataling efficacy in Purifying the Skin from all 
Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic Dryness, and Discolourations. It 
allays heat and irritability of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and clear, restoring and 
retaining a charming juvenile elasticity to the skin, and p producing a bloom 
and transparency to the complexion that no other known preparation has 
accompli , and is recommended in preference to any other by the 
Medical Profession. ESTABLISHED 120 YEARS. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. per Bottle. 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS] 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


haar excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILL8, 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


— excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Are, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels ; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

















THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
SSRIEEUL hag gE. of the System, if suffering 


from WRAKNESS and D » and ig unrivalled in 
Complaints inaidental to Fomaloe 





For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALLS PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS: 
MUNICIPAL PUBLIC-HOUSES, With 2 Diagrams. By J. Cuampervain, M.P. 


SHALL WE CREATE A NEW UNTVERSITY ? By the Rt. Hon. R. Lowe, M.P. 
TITIAN. By A. Lane. 

PAUL LOUIS COURIER. By H. D. Tram. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF TEACHING. By the Rt. Hon. Lyon PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
THE REFORM OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. By Sir R. Buewyernasserr. 
AMERICA AND INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. By C. E. Arrieron. 

A NEW WORK ON RUSSIA. By the Eprror, 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 











Third Edition of 
KNGLAND’S POLICY IN THE EAST. Revised, corrected, and enlarged, with 


Two Statistical Tables, showing the Population, Revenue, Imports, Exports, Public Debt, Army 
and Navy of all the Powers interested in the Eastern Question, and the Religions and N: stionalities 
of the Turkish Empire. By Baron Henry pe Worms. Demy 8vo, 5s. 

Second Edition of 

THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. By Baron Henry pe Worms, is now 
ready. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. Being a Revised 
Edition of “ A Residence in Bulgaria.” By S. G. B. St. Ciarr, late Captain 219 Fusiliers, and 
Cuartes A. Bropuy. Demy 8vo, 9s. | Now Ready. 

TWO CHANCELLORS: Prince Gortchakof and Prince Bismarck. By M. Juan 
Kiaczko. Translated by Mrs. Tair. New and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo;6s. [This Day. 


ww NOVELS. 





BOUND TO WIN: A Tale of the Turf. By Hawiey Smarr, Author of “ Breezy 


Langton,” * A Race for a Wife,” &c. 3 vols, [Nert We 


CONDONED. By Ayna C. Sreziz, Author of “Gardenhurst,” “So Runs the 
World Away,” “ Broken Toys,” &c. 3 vols. 


COURTSHIP IN SEVENTEEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY: IN EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY. By Hawtey Smart, 2 vols, 


CARSTAIRS. By Massiveserp Home, Author of “Shadows Cast Before.”’ 3 vols. 
FOOLS OF FORTUNE: A Novel. By Frepeatck Boyiz. 3 vols, 

A WOOING OF ATE. By Jouy Ottiye. 38 vols. 

IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN: A Novel, By the Author of “Tit for Tat.” 38 vols. 
FASHION AND PASSION; or, Life in Mayfair. By the Duke pe Mepra 


Pomar. New Edition, in 1 oa, Gm 8vo, 6s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 198, PIC , J 



































4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GLASS SHADES. 
~*~ TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 
PLATE, SHEET, & CROWN 


4 WINDOW GLASS. 
“GLASS FLOWER VASES 


FOR TABLE DECORATION. 


ay +4 Medals he MAW & oe. Autoruatioast vwemgek 6 te > — —_ 
a Ae en ae: ane om | Shained and fainted :Glase 
IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and FOR MEMORIAL AND OTHER WINDOWS. 


erm | CEORCE HOUCHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


| 5 . : 
combining a highly decorative and ecorromical substitute for ordinary floors RB 
and their perishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work 


of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs 
and estimates for every kind of floor and wall tiling. Specimens may be 
seen a'so at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, WM. DALE, 50, dona 

est 


Strand. Liverpool Agents=JOHN POWELL and Co., 10 se Georges| THE MOST HEALTHY & ECONOMICAL. 
MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 
WARRANTED PURE AND 
Second Edition. Price 5s. OF BEST MAKE ONLY. 








| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | | 
STEEL PENS. ; 


| Sold by ail dealers throughout the World. | | 
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Published by Adams and Francis, 59, Fleet Street, London. | 


SHORN RELICS. | One Iron Bedstead, Spring Mattress, 


“This little ome Powe ns a F msn a. and some Wool Mattress, Bolster, and Pillow, 
poetry.”—British Quarterly Review, October, 1867. 
for £2 19s. Gad. 


| 3 
‘This volume is a literary curiosity.”—Publie Opinion, May 


4th, 1867. | Manufacturer, 


a — works of Father Prout,”—Sunday Times, May 5th, | 106, LONG ACRE, W.c. 





** His best characteristics are buoyancy and good-humoured 
satire,” —Atheneum, July 13th, 1867. 


‘* Well worthy of publication and preservation.”— Manchestes 
Guardian, February 26th, 1868, 








ESTABLISHED 1862. 


F MOBRDER. 
UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 
ALI GOODS WARRANTED. 


EASY TERMS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


248, 249, & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Biography. 


“ Learnep, Cuatty, Uservt.”—Atheneum. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I., II., and III. 


FIFTH 


SERIES. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the 


following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas Lord Lyttelton—The 
Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament — Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bond- 
men in England—Serfdom in Scotland—Grahame, 
Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 
1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417— 
Knox's “ History of the Reformation "—Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, temp. Charles Il.—The Jews in England 
in the Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution 
of Charles I.—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hanser—Charles 
Owen of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of 


| Philology. 


Carr—Carse—Heel Taps—‘ Bloody ”—Spurring — Nor 
for Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms— 
Surrey Provincialisms—Quadragesimalis—-S. ov. Z.— 
English Words compared with the Icelandic—Ginghau 
—The Termination Y in Piace-Names—Calomel— Yeux 
—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddongate 


—Snbakspeare’s Name. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 


The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of 
Hungary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies 
—The Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets— 
Byron Arms—F. E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of 
Prince of Livonia—the Templars and Hospitallers. 


William Penn—William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. | Fine Arts. 


Rowan— George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh — 
Matthew Smith, the first principal of Brasenose College, 
Oxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist — Jeremiah 





Horrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 


Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works 
—Milton’s ‘* L’Allegro”—Unpublished Letter of Ma- 
caulay —‘“‘ Histoire des Médecines Juifs Anciens et 
Modernes "—Earle’s *‘ Philology of the English Tongue” 
—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Turton—“ From Greenjand’s Icy Mountains "—Chap- | 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotjand—Welsh Language— | 
Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of | 
Thomas Fuller—The Welsh Testament—Burns’ Ode | 
on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi 
Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘*The Pilgrim’s Pro- | 
"——Development of the Press, 1824-1874—Books 
written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘* The Book.” 
| 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills— | 
Eggs and Drunkenness — Evil Eye— Jewish Super- | 
stitions—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown 


Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Miss Day: Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate 
—Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 


Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments—Funeral Gariands—The Cistercians— 
“* Prester John” and the Arms of the See of Vhichester 
—Penance in the Church of England—Land's Service 
Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuth- 
bert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English MS. Psalter 
—Bere Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholic 
Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George's Lofte 
—Registrum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens 
—Fasting Communion in the Church of England—The 
Title of Reverend—Consecratiun of Church Plate— 
** Defender of the Faith ’’—The “‘ Breeches” Bible. 


Classical Subjects. 


The Latin Version of Bacon's Essays—Greek Anthology 
— Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets — 
Medieval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur 
in disco—Catullus : ‘‘ Hoc ut dixit”—** Sandon” (Horace) 
—Cicero—Lacus a non Lucendo. 


Whistlers. pography. 











on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven To 








Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. ; 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieua—‘“‘ The Irish 
Brigade”—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Scuiptor— 
Barham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s *‘ Lost | 
Leader ’’—The Lord Chamberiain’s Inspection of Plays 
—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. d—Goethe— 
Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Australian Drama 
—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling 
—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mum.- | 
mers in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The | 
Christian Year. 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. j 


“You know who the Critics are "—** You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it "—Called Home | 
—God's Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed | 
as Iam to public speaking—Tout vient a point—Wise 
after the event—La Parole a été donnée a l"homme— | 
Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the 
Means—the English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 


Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Ken- 
sington—Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The 
Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park-——Arthurian Localities : 
Scotland—The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bed- 
ford-row. 


Miscellaneous. 


Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and 
Irons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cate— 
The Waterloo and Penirsular Medals—The Clerical a 
healthy Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages 
—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday Newspapers—(ipsies— 
The Wordsworths—Double Returns in Parliamentary 
Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 
Apparitions—The ‘“‘ Dial” System of Telegraphy—Pro- 
fessor Becker's ‘‘ Gallus "—Skating Literature—Cricket 
—London Companies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of 
the Olden Time—Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middie 
Ages—The Little Summer—Whitsuntide—Michaelmas— 
Christmas Contrasts. 


Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 























6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


Are to be found in almost every house in England. They clear from the system 
all hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys 
without the least pain or inconvenience. Persons who are suffering from head- 
ache or indigestion, whether arising from constitutional inaction, biliary dis- 
arrangement, or over-indulgence at the table, are particularly recommended to 
try PARR’S PILLS. They have never been known to fail in affording imme- 
diate relief. : 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d. and in family 
packets, 11s. each. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfamed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEN AWAKDED TO 


BORWICKS BAKING POWDER. 


For its superiority over all other Baking Powders. 


Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
ld., 2d., 44, and @d. Packe*s, and 6¢., Is., 2/6, and 5s. Boxes. Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
2/6 or 5s. size, as there is a considerable gaving. 


CHLOROD YN =. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROW NDS 


CHLORODYNE is admitted hy the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNGE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

“It is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J, C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford, 
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DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN. 


BY DUTTON COOK, 


AUTEOR OF “‘ YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE,” ‘‘ HOBSON'S 
cHoiczg,” &c, &c, 
— 
BOOK II. THE CONFESSION OF DORIS. 


CHAPTER III. BASIL AND I. 


Ir was more easy to talk to Basil than 
to Nick. There was, I think, a more femi- 
nine vein, if I may say so, in Basil’s 
nature. He had sense enough, with yet 
an inclination towards sensibility; and he 
was tolerant of nonsense—a girl’s non- 
sense—when Nick would have been de- 
cidedly contemptuous. And Basil was 
appreciative of that sort of twilight be- 
tween sense and nonsense, in which so 
many of us seem to live. 
derstand that I did not mean quite all I 
said; that there was often jest in my 
earnestness, and earnestness in my jest. 
And he had a quick perception of the 
humorous. And that sort of faculty 
brings with it, I think, a great power of 
sympathy. 

It would have been no good whatever 
my saying to Nick the things I said to 
Basil. 





> his fists, and wanted to scold, or to punish 


someone else. In a quarrel it would be as 
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He could un- | 


Nick would only have scolded me; | 
or have frowned and scowled, clenched | 
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right to his thinking. I greatly envied 
him that condition of mind ; clearly it made 
things about him so much more com- 
fortable to him; and it enabled him to 
despise those who differed from himself. 
| I used to liken Nick to a horse in 
| blinkers, seeing his own way perfectly, and 
| proceeding directly upon it; but precluded 
| from knowing much about the doings of 
others, or the objects upon either side of 
| him. He couldn’t understand why we did 
_ not all follow his lead; go where he did; 
do as he did. And he thought poorly of } 
us because this was not possible to us. 
“What had I to complain of ?” Nick 
would demand. “Had I not food suffi- 
cient, and raiment, and a roof over my 
head?” He did not ask for more than 
that. He could not understand anyone 
asking for more. Why should I, of all 
people, ask for more? The only expla- 
nation he could think of was to the effect 
that I was a girl, and that girls were 
rather unaccountable creatures, not par- 
ticularly gifted with reason; not knowing 
their own minds, if indeed it was certain 
that they possessed minds. He was of } 
opinion that Mr. Leveridge was a very 
worthy gentleman; that Miss Leveridge 
was a very nice old lady; and that I 
ought to consider myself very fortunate 
that such excellent people had showed 
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well, perhaps, to have Nick on one’s side. | kindness to me. 
| Otherwise, one might have a more agree-| I could not help studying and con- 
| able companion. | sidering my brothers after this fashion— 
He was a very good boy, however, was | holding a sort of inquest upon them. We 
| Nick; very staunch and straightforward. | had been long ‘separated, while I stayed 
I should not like to say that he was clever | with my aunts in Bath and they remained 
4 re gol — re by ge > | in oi ge bee my father. But we had 
charge him wi eing stupid or dull./ parted as children—only knowing each 
One thing—he was perfectly satisfied with | other as children; that is to say, without 

















himself. Whatever he did, or said, was! much thought or understanding of each 
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other. We met upon altered terms. I 
was & woman, or nearly so. And time 
had told upon them; and perhaps trouble 
too. They were something more than 
boys now; young enough in many ways, 
no doubt, but rather old in others. Basil, 
whom I had left almost a baby—whom I 
had of old conspired with Nick to tease 
and depreciate— wore now a curiously 
grave expression, and spoke with a sur- 
prising air of wisdom and experience. 
But he was without Nick’s confident, self- 
sufficient manner; to Basil it seemed 
probable that there were other rational 
opinions in the world beside his own, and 
two sides to almost every question. And 
he was less tall and handsome and robust 
than Nick. Basil was indeed very slight 
of figure, with a pale, thin face, lit up by 
very fine eyes; otherwise his features 
were ordinary enough. He almost looked 
as though he had outgrown his strength ; 
for he stooped rather as he walked, and 
he was fond of crouching attitudes, curl- 
ing himself up in easy-chairs, or bending 
over the fire. He was more of a student 
than a man of action. Yet he did not give 
himself dry, bookish airs. There was often 
@ very merry light in his eyes, and he 
would talk pleasantly about all kinds of 
things. It was easy to forget now that he 
was younger than I was; certainly he was 
very much wiser. He had thought so 
much. To me it was oftentimes quite im- 
possible to think. 

That I loved my brothers I need hardly 
say. My love for them, indeed, was so 
much a matter of course that I have a 
difficulty in speaking of it. I suppose 
family affection has always about it some- 
thing mysterious, inscrutable, inexplicable; 
it is so much part of oneself, of one’s 
nature, that there is no reasoning upon it, 
or discussing its why or its wherefore. 
It had been as a settled conclusion with 
me, from my first intelligent moment, that 
I loved Nick and Basil, that I should 
always love them, and that they would 
love me. A cessation of that state of feel- 
ing was not conceivable. But, of course, 
the affection that united us did not hinder 
certain occasional divisions amongst us. 
We squabbled in our nursery times; now 


. L sided with Nick against Basil; now with 


Basil against Nick; and now I stood alone, 
defying their opposition, joint or single. 
And as we grew up it was inevitable that 
differences of opinion should arise between 
us upon various topics. Nor could I resist 
sitting in judgment as it were upon my 





brothers ; weighing their merits or de- 
tecting their differences, and musing over 
their characters. Yet thus doing I could 
not charge myself with unsisterly conduct, 
or with departure from that original, 
natural position of affection for them I 
had occupied from my eartly entrance 
into the world. And so I took for granted 
that, as I did to them, so they did to me, 
and that they thought of me much after 
the manner of my thinking of them. I 
am certain that it never occurred to 


‘any one of us to charge the others with 


lack of affection or what is called “ family 
feeling.” 

I had been talking to Basil, complain- 
ing of my life at Miss Leveridge’s. He 
had listened to me with his usual patience, 
not looking at me as I spoke, yet appearing 
to consider attentively all I said. 

“ But you do not really mean that you 
are miserable? That is an exaggeration 
surely.” 

“Tam not miserable as those who are 
destitute and starving are miserable, if 
you mean that. But I am miserable as 
a caged bird is miserable; the poor thing 
may be well fed and cared for, yet for all 
that it is tempted to beat itself to death 
against the bars of its prison. What is 
a girl like me to do, Basil, when she 
feels miserable ? ” 

“Well, she can do various things. She 
can cry, for one thing.” 

“You are laughing at me. I have cried 
for one thing.” 

“Poor Doris! But you felt the better 
for it. Of course you did. Crying is a 
great privilege, which women should prize. 
A man may not cry; he is scarcely per- 
mitted even to complain.” 

“ But besides crying and complaining, 
Basil, what am I to do?” 

“Well, you can hope.” 

“T have hoped. I do hope; but nothing 
has come of it yet.” 

“ But something may—something will 
—only hope mustn’t be hurried. Change 
will come to you, as to all of us. May 
come, perhaps, sooner than you expect.” 

“What does that mean? ” 

“Tt has no special meaning. 
a commonplace. Are you 
Doris ?” 

“T don’t know. I have no grand views, 
I cannot see that I have any great aims in 
life. I want only to live as happily as I 
can. I am not clever.” 

“You are clever enough, I think. It 
seems to me that you are cleverer than 


It is only 
ambitious, 
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most girls. But it is not perhaps a 
question of cleverness; at least there 
must be feeling behind the cleverness, 
forcing it into action.” 

“ But what am I to do, Basil? What 
am I to do? You see we come back to 
that.” 

“Tt so much depends upon ourselves. 
You want success, prosperity, upon easy 
terms. Well, that is possible to you. You 
are a woman; marry a rich husband.” 

“A rich husband! That, is easily said. 
Where is he to be found ?” 

“‘ Well, I think he is already found.” 

“You mean —— ?” 

“Yes, I mean the person you think I 
mean.” 

I could not speak for a moment, and I 
felé that my cheeks were very red. 

“Well?” and Basil looked at me with 
eyes that were rather curious and rather 
laughing, and yet anxious too. 

“Mr. Leveridge?” I asked, though 

rhaps I had no need to ask. 

“Yes, Mr. Leveridge.” 

“But, Basil, he is old, he is very ugly.” 

“But, Doris, he is rich, and he loves 
you.” 

“You are sure he loves me? ” 

“ Are not you sure he loves you ? 

‘But, Basil, you would not wish me to 
marry Mr. Leveridge.” 

“It is not a question of what I wish or 
do not wish. You seek to change your 
way of life. Well, there is a way open to 
you. Marry Mr. Leveridge.” 

“Basil, I could not marry Mr. Le- 
veridge.” 

“You have quite decided ? ” 

“He has been very kind, he has been 
toc kind. I owe him too much gratitude. 
I can never love him.” 

“Perhaps he does not ask or hope for 
your love. Perhaps he demands only per- 
mission to love you.” 

“Yes, to love me because I am like 
mamma. I don’t care to be loved for such 
@ reason as that.” 

“One reason is almost as good as 
another, if love results.” 

“But such love as that could not last. 
The foundation is too fanciful. Some day 
he would wake to the discovery that I 
was not really so much like mamma as he 
had believed me to be. And then his love 
would depart, and he would despise me, 
almost as much as I should despise 
myself.” 

“T think not. Love may be won by 
one means and retained by another. Say 





he loves you in the beginning because of 
your likeness to our mother, whom he 
loved, it seems, a score of yearsago. Well, 
surely in the end he would learn to love 
you for your own sake.” 

“ Basil, I could never marry Mr. Leve- 
ridge. At least I don’t think I could. 
No, no. Iam sure I couldn’t.” 

“* May I count it‘as a settled thing ?” 

“Basil, if you were me, would you 
marry Mr. Leveridge ?” 

“* My dear, if I were you, I would rather 
starve than marry Mr. Leveridge.” He 
laughed quaintly; then he stooped down 
and kissed me. “ But I am not ambitious, 
you see. I am not miserable; at least 
not particularly so. I don’t look to meet 
with good fortune very suddenly—to win 
prosperity with a rush.” 

“What are you doing now, Basil ? ” 

“For my living, you mean? Well, I 
am earning bread and cheese. Not mach 
more than that; and I am obliged to go, 
as you see, with rather threadbare clothes. 
I write in Mr. Grisdale’s new paper, The 
Warcry. And I sit next Uncle Junius— 
Mr. Junius Grisdale, I should say—who, as 
you know, plays the French horn, and I 
play the flute, in the orchestra of Sadler's 
Wells Theatre.” 

“ That sounds humble.” 

“It is humble. Yet it serves my turn. 
I live by it.” 

“I’m afraid I couldn’t be content with 
that. Even if I could play the flute—and 
I can’t. What does Nick think of it?” 

“Nick thinks it low—decidedly low; 
Nick, who isa clerk in a bank at the East- 
end. The other night he sat in the pit— 
quite close to me—I could have touched 
lim. He came with an order I had obtained 
for him. But he would not speak to me. 
He ignored me. He was a patron of the 
drama! I was one of the performers.” 

“‘ Sometimes I think I should like to be 
an actress.” 

“ For the money you would earn? The 
weekly salary ?” 


“Well, yes. I could only do it to earn 
money.” 
“Ah! It would be better to do it 


because you felt something within you 
impelling you; because you couldn't help 
doing it; because you had put your whole 
heart and soul in it; because it seemed to 
you the finest, noblest, grandest thing in 
the world to do.” 

“T don’t think I could feel about it like 
that.” 


“ Perhaps not. It may involve a touch 
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of genius to be able to think about it like 
that.” 

“‘T haven’t that touch of genius.” 

“‘ Perhaps not.” 

“And yet it is not indispensable to 
success ?” 

“There may be success without genius, 
of course ; indeed there is a great deal of 
success which is quite independent of 
genius. And sometimes genius doesn’t 
prevent the occurrence of failure.” 

“How could I become an actress, 
Basil ? ” 

“Well, you would have to learn the 
business ; for, after all, it is a business; 
and not a very easy one, to my thinking. 
But there are masters and teachers of the 
craft who would instruct and prepare you, 
if you were in earnest, or only half in 
earnest. There is Mr. Toomer Hooton, 
for instance.” 

I had not heard his name before. Basil 
now told me, how that he met Mr. Toomer 
Hooton in the Bench—when poor papa 
was a prisoner there—that he was a pro- 
fessor of elocution, and prepared pupils 
for the stage. Basil, it appeared had, 
after a long interval, again encountered 
Mr. Toomer Hooton, whom fortune had of 
late been treating with some kindness. 

“T think I should like it, Basil.” 

“* My dear, I don’t think you would.” 

“But surely it would be better than 
marrying Mr. Leveridge? ” 

“But that is not the only alternative. 
We have been talking at random, Doris. 
We may even be doing injustice to 
Mr. Leveridge.” He was speaking now in 
@ more serious tone. ‘‘ We were wrong 
perhaps—I was wrong in any case—to jest 
upon such a subject. I have, in truth, 
the greatest respect for Mr. Leveridge. 
He has been to us a kind and good and 
true friend.” 

“T own it,” I said. “ But if he asks 
me to be his wife, it will be very trying 
to me, Basil.” 

“Well, well, perhaps he doesn’t mean to 
ask you; or he will not, if he reads objec- 
tion in your face. Men may love and yet 
hold their tongues, I suppose. Sometimes 
love is a secret that is never told. Even 
death does not disclose it; it goes to the 
grave unrevealed, locked up in a heart that 
has ceased to beat for ever.” 

I had never heard him speak so earnestly 
before. He went on in a calmer fashion. 

“IT should be sorry if he felt his dis- 
appointment very gravely, as he would, 
assuredly. And yet it is impossible for 





me to wish success to his suit—if it is to 
be called a suit. There will be little sym- 
pathy in store for him, anyhow or any- 
where. He will be laughed at perhaps, 
if people come to hear of it. And no 
doubt it is difficult to think of romance 
and sentiment in association with such a 
man. And yet, poor old fellow, I can’t 
but pity him. And he is famous in his 
way, you know, Doris; really a great 
artist. We must deal as tenderly with 
him as we may. Spare him as much as 
you can, Doris, should he speak to you of 
his love—promise me that. Be gentle 
with him. Don’t, for heaven’s sake, wound 
him with ridicule. After all, a man’s love 
is noslight thing—even though the man 
be of Mr. Leveridge’s age, and possess his 
very strange looks.” 

“ He is so very like Punch,” I said with 
a laugh I could not resist. . Basil smiled 
rather sadly. 

“He is very like Punch. I thought so 
from the first moment I ever saw him. 
All the same, Doris, he is not made of 
wood.” 


CHAPTER IV. TITIAN AND VANDYCK. 


I nav other conversations with Basil, to 
much the same purport. For my sense of 
weariness and dreariness was not to be 
dismissed or repressed. I grew quite 
vexed by the sight of Miss Leveridge’s 
meek, sleek, white rabbit face. Her feeble, 
timid, nerveless airs, irritated me. I longed 
almost to slap her, just to see if she could 
not be stimulated into some show of ani- 
mation and revolt. And I yearned to lead 
another sort of life, for change of scene. 
I felt stifled in Powis-place, weighed down 
by its stillness, its dulness, its monotony. 
I longed for liberty, activity. I wanted to 
get on—as men get on—by energy and 
movement of mind and body. 

Mr. Leveridge encouraged me to con- 
tinue my painting, and spoke kindly of the 
progress I had made; but indeed, he never 
spoke to me otherwise than kindly upon 
any subject. He aided me in my studies. 
It was due to his agency that I obtained 
admission as a student to the National 
Gallery. Perhaps he thought the change 
might benefit by amusing me, for he must 
have known that unrelieved association 
with his sister was too tedious to be long 
endured. My pretensions as an artist he 
did not rate highly, I feel assured. But, 
of course, he was unable to accompany me 
to the Gallery upon every occasion. Should 
I be afraid, he asked, to go there alone, to 
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stay there alone? Certainly not! What | golden crown, bestowed upon the princess 
was theretofear? “ You are not timid, I | as the bride of Bacchus. 
know,” he said with a smile. And he | The painter worked on. He did not or 
seemed to imply that I might even be| would not note my presence. Without 
fairly described as bold. | doubt he was aware that I was watching 
“Not but what,” he added, “ your| him, for he was not wholly engrossed by 
mother was a very delicate, shrinking | his occupation. There was something even 
woman, pallid and fragile, and bending | careless in his manner, as his brush wan- 
like a lily in a storm. And yon have/| dered hither and thither apparently at 
grown to be like your mother—in some | random, but really with the firmest in- 
things, not in all. Basil is more like her | tention. His head rocked a little as 
about the eyes; and he reminds me of her | though following the motions of his 
in his looks and ways at times, And yet | hand; and now and then his lips were 
Basil is plain to be the son of so beautiful | drawn together, as though he were whist- 
a mother. For poor Phillis was very | ling idly. 


beautiful.” | I started when I found him speaking to 
It was at the National Gallery I first | me. 
met M. Paul Riel. | ‘Mademoiselle is an artist then? 


He was engaged upon a large copy of | —Yes?” 
the Bacchus a phon of Titian. He | I was too scared to answer. Yet his 
worked leisurely, as it seemed, in a calm, | manner was most polite, and his voice very 
cool, almost uninterested way, and yet he | musical. 
really made very rapid progress. Heap-| “But I need not ask. I can see for 
peared to know exactly what to do, and| myself. The head of Gevartius—as it is 
when to leave off. I was much struck by | called. Yes, it is a favourite study. Yes, 
the vigour, and the spirit, and the cer- | and mademoiselle is engaged upon a very 
tainty of his method of execution. From | admirable copy in water-colours.” 
glancing now and then, I took to observing| There was only a very slight trace of 
him more and more intently, until I found | foreign accent in his speech, and his com- 
myself quite absorbed in studying the | mand of English was complete. He might 
quick growth of the picture under his | even have passed for an Englishman, but 
hands. He had secured an accurate out- | for his care to articulate distinctly, and his 
line—to this he had clearly devoted time | habit of repeating the word “ Yes "—now 
and pains—but now he was plying his | as a redundancy, and now interrogatively. 
brushes with a sort of triumphant adroit- I felt that I had blushed, and was look- 
ness. I felt that I obtained a fuller enjoy- | ing foolish. I scarcely knew what to say 
ment of the original, in seeing the gradual | to him. I could not resent his addressing 
accomplishment of the copy. I had often | me, for I had almost brought that about 
before noted the beauty of the work ; its | by so persistently observing him, although 
poetic air of revelry; the harmony of its | hardly conscious of my own persistency ; 
lines; the grace of its composition; the | and then it had not occurred to me that 
lovely lustre of its colour. I seemed to | he could be so fully aware of my presence. 
prize these in a more artistic spirit from “ Yes,” he said with a little laugh, “I 
seeing them, as it were, severally produced | have eyes at the back of my head.” 
and conducted by the dexterous hand of| It was as though he had power to read 
the young painter I was to know presently | my thoughts. 
as M. Riel. The picture had before| ‘ Mademoiselle was so kind as to contem- 
affected me as a whole; but each portion | plate my poor labours, and with interest. 
of it now asserted its individual power to | It was flattering to me. I tender my sin- 
impress. The rich landscape with the| cere homage and gratitude. And made- 
distant sea, whereon is to be discerned the | moiselle will pardon me that I took the 
galley of the departing Theseus ; the beau- | liberty to speak to her. But—I could not 
tiful figure of the hapless Ariadne, shrink- | refrain. Let my art—may I say our art? 
ing timidly as the joyous Bacchus, return- | —be my excuse. And if I can be of ser- 
ing from a sacrifice, with a train of | vice to mademoiselle, though it be only in 
nymphs, fauns, and satyrs, leaps from his | the slightest degree—let her delight me 
chariot to address her. The drunken | bycommandingme. I can paint—at least 
Silenus, crowned with vine-leaves, and | I can copy—it is my trade, my calling; it 
laden with grapes, follows, riding upon an | is almost the only thingI can do. I boast 
ass. Above is the constellation of the | some experience. I am older, much older, 
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than mademoiselle—I shall be very glad 
and proud if I can help her, and if she 
will permit me to help her.” 

This was very pleasantly spoken, and it 
pleased me the more for a certain steady 
composure and calmness that marked his 
manner. I felt that there was only polite- 
ness in his address to me, a desire to 
oblige ; and that otherwise, there seemed 
to be but indifference towards me. I could 
not be sure that he even admired me; 
and—being young, and a woman—I 
perhaps searched his face for some look of 
that kind. In brief, he did not alarm me 
in any way, after my first feeling of per- 
turbation, and I could not but forgive 
what seemed simply and kindly intended. 
Indeed, I thanked him for his offer of 
assistance, and explained to him, what 
scarcely needed to be explained, that I was 
no proficient ; that I was compelled to pro- 
ceed slowly ; that I was conscious of my 
own faults and shortcomings. Viewing 
my Vandyck by the side of his Titian, 
I had small reason to be satisfied with 
my own performance. 

“Yes, but you have been well taught,” he 
said. ‘‘ Your papa or your professor—the 
little elderly gentleman who is here with 
you sometimes—he is not your papa? 
Ah, but he is a fine painter—a great man. 
I know of him. His carnations are worthy 
of Rubens, of Tintoret, nay, of Titian him- 
self. Yes, under his instruction you will 
go far. You will little need assistance 
from me or from others. This is a fine 
Vandyck—the head has been ascribed to 
Rubens, but that is, I think, an error, It 
is commonly called Gevartius—another 
error. Vandyck died in 1641, when John 
Caspar Gevaerts, or Gevartius, the Flemish 
philosopher, was but forty-eight. This is 
the head of a man some twelve years older. 
A very noble head, with a touching pensive 
expression. A brave man who has thought 
and suffered—a gentleman—most pictu- 
resque. Observe his shapely features, 
his fine, gray, wavy hair, his broad, firm 
forehead, his lace frill resting upon bis 
deep black dress, his gray moustache and 
pointed beard, his tender, dreaming, 
liquid blue eyes. Such a man should have 
a history. Yet no one has ever told it of 
him. He remains unknown. There is 
uncertainty about his name—dispute as to 
his identity. It is even thought that he 
may be but a Datch burgher, Cornelius 
Vander Geest, an amateur of the fine 
arts, and a friend of Rubens. However, 
to have been the friend of Rubens in- 





volves a certain distinction. You admire 
the picture? I sympathise with your 
admiration. You selected this to copy 
out of all the examples here? Well, 
that is the usual way with students. 
They copy this Vandyck, often, very often, 
too often, perhaps. They think it is easy 
to copy, and it looks easy, for it is simply 
painted, although by a master’s hand. 
Yes, but to catch expression is very hard, 
and this work depends upon its expression. 
That is what really impresses you, and 
occupies you, and even haunts you, always, 
afterwards. For your copy, well, yes, it 
is of promise.” 

I felt obliged to him for his sincerity in 
that he had refrained from awarding 
higher praise to my drawing. I was 
sensible of its many imperfections. I said 
as much. 

“‘ Ah, yes, you have wearied a little, and 
your task has troubled you. In such case 
you should rest from your work for a 
while, that you may return to it with 
freshened eyes, with restored powers. 
Yes, it is with the eyes we paint, as much 
as with our hands. When fatigue comes, 
or a sense of disappointment, it is time to 
rest. When you take a dislike to your 
work the fault is often in yourself, not in 
the picture. You leave it wrong, as you 
think. You return to it, itis right! The 
defect was in the painter, not in the poor 
picture. Now see, I may touch on your 
work? Yes? Ah, but it is a liberty I 
take ; mademoiselle will never pardon me. 
But there, your hand has weakened and 
the colour has become confused. But 
there, with a fresh brush, it is already 
better, is it not?” 

As he spoke he had with a few adroit 
strokes brought my drawing to look far 
more shapely and correct. And he had 
dismissed from it a certain crudeness of 
colouring, due to my unskilled system of 
art, which had, for the moment, dis- 
couraged my further progress. I thanked 
him sincerely for his assistance. 

“ Ah, mademoiselle, it is nothing. You 
overestimate my services. They are indeed, 
trifling. If gratitude be due to me—but, 
indeed, none is due—let it take the form 
of permitting me to serve mademoiselle 
again. I shall rejoice in the opportunity. 
But mademoiselle will soon have little 
need of my poor aid. I am no great 
artist, mademoiselle. But, of course, you 
have never thought so for one moment. I 
am @ copyist only. I am skilled, so 
far, it is true. But there is nothing of 
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the divine gift about me. I am without 
imagination, invention, fancy. In art I am 
@ mere mechanic, an artificer, a tradesman, 
a shopkeeper. I could paint portraits, pos- 
sibly, if sitters came to me, but they do not. 
For the rest, I can paint only what is placed 
before me to paint, as, for instance, this 
Titian. It is a divine work, but the 
divinity is in the original not in the copy. 
I am to be hired to perform these offices, 
for so much.” A few pounds and I copy 
this, that, anything, everything. This is 
for Mr. Plumer, the Honourable Mr. 
Plumer, a member of your Parliament 
House; a patrician and yet a demagogue, 
a combination that is privileged to exist in 
England only. Mademoiselle will pardon 
my frankness, my talkativeness. I have 
been led to say so much, to speak of 
myself. I scarce know why. It is due 
to mademoiselle’s kindness and forbear- 
ance, upon which I have trespassed far 
too much. Adieu, mademoiselle. May 
I trouble you with my name? It is 
Paul Riel. Mademoiselle will soon forget 
it, very likely. If she remembers it but 
for ever so little, I shall be grateful.” 
“And my name is Doris Doubleday,” I 


said. “I thank you very much for so 
kindly helping me to-day. Good - bye, 
M. Riel.” 


“ Adieu, mademoiselle.” 

He looked as though he would have 
pronounced my name, if he could, and 
we parted. 





FROM THE STATES. 

AMERICAN newspapers, with their narrow 
columns of small type breaking out unex- 
pectedly with startling lines in capitals, 
with their Websterian spelling, their odd 
phrases, and their lavish introduction of 
strange new words, are trying reading to 
unaccustomed English eyes. But the toil 
is well rewarded. We may learn some- 
thing of our cousins from books; but, to 
understand them—to see them as they see 
themselves—it is to the newspapers of the 
day that we must go; and, while thus 
making ourselves really acquainted with 
America and the Americans, we are pretty 
sure to learn some things about ourselves 
and our own land, which were never 
dreamed of in our philosophy. 

It is not generally known to English- 
men that Queen Victoria has invested the 
bulk of her savings in real estate in New 
York, and owns a handsome property on 


| Broadway. Nor are they possibly aware 
\that we are so dissatisfied with the 
national coinage as to be ready to hail 
| the establishment of the American dollar 
/as the common currency unit, so that we 
| may be brought into unity with the people 
of the United States. We fear that unity 
| will not be furthered by the knowledge 
| that Uncle Sam tolerates the existence 
'of a Fenian Volunteer Corps, enrolled, 
| not to fight, but to demoralise our gallant 
'soldiers and sailors, and destroy our 
barracks; and allows Mr. O’Donovan 
| Rossa to levy contributions in aid of a 
skirmishing fund for the equipment of 
men ready to sacrifice their lives in 
striking England a blow she shall feel 
and remember. Already, it is said, a hun- 
dred of these skulking heroes have left 
America to work us mischief. Fifty 
betook themselves to New South Wales, 
and, aided by a Yankee skipper, enabled 
the Fenians in durance there to escape 
and reach New York in time to assist at 
the production of Tullamore, or the Boys 
of ’98, at the Bowery Theatre; the patriots 
being escorted to the theatre by the 
officers of the Irish Legion and Mutual 
Alliance Honour Guard. The other fifty 
have as yet made no sign, although their 
friends credit them with causing the ex- 
plosion on board the Thunderer, by mixing 
dynamite with the coal supplied to the 
ironclad. When interviewed on the sub- 
ject, O’Donovan Rossa neither denied nor 
admitted the impeachment, but smilingly 
observed, that the war committee was 
very well employed. It is well to know 
that profitless murder is still delightful 
to the Fenian mind. It is well to know, 
too, how admirably the British Govern- 
ment is served abroad. Our readers have 
heard of General Ignatieff's scheme for 
partitioning the Sultan’s dominions. Well, 
that diplomatist’s establishment contained 
a French governess, a handsome, gay, 
coquettish girl. To her did a shrewd 
young attaché of the British Embassy 
pay assiduous court, and often did he steam 
out with her into the Bosphorus, on board 
the yacht belonging to the British Govern- 
ment. Divining heradmirer’s purpose, the 
lady determined to make the most of her 
opportunity, and soon came to an under- 
standing with him. Some say she de- 
manded ten thousand pounds—whatever 
she asked she had ; and, in return, handed 
the attaché the famous document which 
she contrived to abstract from the file of 
the Russian Legation. A special mes- 
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senger carried it to London, and photo- 
graphic copies of it quickly reached the 
foreign ministers of France, Austria, and 
Germany. The principal actors in this 
diplomatic drama left Constantinople for 
Calcutta as man and wife; and when the 
story was told to Marshal McMahon, he 
exclaimed: “ Faith, it was the Crimea 
over again! France hauling the English 
chestnuts out of the Turkish and Russian 
fire!” 

After such a pretty bit of fiction it is 
unpleasant to become acquainted with the 
very ugly fact, that slavery still exists 
under the stars and stripes. Let not the 
friends of our ebony brothers be alarmed ; 
the only slaves in America are white ones. 
By the law of North Carolina, all persons 
unable to maintain themselves are sub- 
jected to a certain term of imprisonment, 
and then put up at auction and sold to 
the highest bidder’ for twelve months, to 
be employed by him in any capacity he 
thinks fit. Last year, at a sale in Jones 
County, a Mrs. Nancy and her three 
children were knocked down to an illite- 
rate negro, at the price of five and a half 
dollars a month; another white woman 
went to a black master at the same rate; a 
blind man, with a wife and large family, 
found a coloured owner for five dollars a 
month ; while Alfred Davis, being afflicted 
with a cancer, went ata dollar less. A 
number of other unfortunates were sold 
to white farmers. The commissioners, 
under whose authority these auctions are 
held, being all of one political party, are, 
we read, particularly severe upon every- 
one of Democratic proclivities, but tender 
to a degree with the poor belonging to the 
Republican party—if eligible as a voter. 

The mercy denied to poverty is wasted 
upon crime. Better steal than starve ; 
better kill than steal. Said a lately-released 
murderer: “I never did a minute’s work 
in the prison in the six years, and never 
took a mouthful of the prison food. I 
paid for all I got, and might have lived 
cheaper at Delmonico’s.” As he came ont 
of Auburn prison, “his diamond studs 
sparkling in his shirt bosom,” a crowd 
of sympathising admirers greeted the 
good-looking fellow who had killed his 
man—not in fair fight. Boys and girls, 
market-women and loafers of every degree, 
cheered him as he entered his hotel; and 
one Irish enthnsiast, as he shook his hand, 
cried : “God bless ye, my boy! come wid 
me; there’s nothing in my house too good 
for "yees !” A woman, found guilty of 





murdering her husband, is tried again six 
months afterwards, acquitted, and set free. 
“Criminals,” writes an indignant jour- 
nalist, “who submit to the temporary in- 
convenience which is called ‘being brought 
to justice,’ are not to be pitied. They have 
killed men whom they hated, or have 
stolen money where they could, or have 
committed some other technically illegal 
act which they felt a strong impulse to 
commit. Thus they have fully gratified 
their desire, and achieved the ends they 
most earnestly sought. For this they pay 
the ridiculously small price of a few weeks’ 
residence in a prison, and the subsequent 
notoriety of a public trial. The final 
result being that the jurors call them tem- 
porary lunatics; or the complaisant de- 
puty-sheriff assists them to some foreign 
clime, where there are no extradition 
treaties to annoy them. Such men are to 
be called successful rather than miserable. 
If murderers were hanged, or those who 
steal millions were sent to the state prison, 
the fleeing felon caught by the police 
would indeed be a miserable man; but we 
do not manage things in that way.” How 
things are managed is told in an official 
report upon the causes of the increase of 
crime in New York. Thieves and bad 
characters are habitually protected by the 
police-captains, who receive from them 
large sums of money; the detectives, for 
similar weighty reasons, stand between 
criminals and their punishment, and give 
them their constant and systematic aid; 
magistrates are elected who possess no 
legal knowledge; and prison officials prey 
upon the prisoners committed to their 
charge, one gaol being especially “a 
money-making machine for the sheriff.” 
It is a far cry from New York to San 
Francisco, but there would not seem to be 
much to choose between them. We had, 
for private reasons, hoped otherwise, and 
were delighted to find our favourite 
journal lauding ’Frisco “‘as one of the 
best-conducted of cities, blessed with an 
admirable government and a low rate of 
crime ;”’ but a few hours later, opening a 
San Francisco newspaper, the first words 
we lighted upon were: “ Although we 
have some of the best laws in the world 
for the repression of crime, nowhere is it 
more open. It would make your hair stand 
on end to witness one night’s carnival in 
our fair city. Murder, manslaughter, and 
suicide are daily occurrences; gambling, 
in all its forms, abounds. Unlimited greed 
destroys the minds, the morals, and the 
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lives of our citizens.” In another column 
we are told a rich man may do anytbing, 
and yet meet with tender consideration; a 
poor man must walk straight, or the felon’s 
cell awaits him. A fancy young man em- 
bezzles silver spoons and “other jewelry,” 
valued at eighteen thousand dollars. He 
is regarded as an aristocratic prisoner, and 
furnished with a room as nice, snug, and 
private as his own parlour. No charge is 
entered against him. He waits, like a gen- 
tleman, some chance to compromise and 
buy his way out without disgrace, that he 
may plunder somebody else. Another very 
respectable offender, married into a fine 
family, forges a cheque, gets the money, 
and is caught. He is detained in one of 
the nice parlours till the money is forth- 
coming to pave his way to liberty. San 
Francisco may well abound in rogues, for 
so lax are its prison regulations, that it is 
chronicled as something extraordinary 
that a noted bad character should be kept 
within the prison walls during the whole 
term of her sentence, former jailers having 
always let her out in the daytime! No 
such tenderness is displayed towards 
naughty Chinamen; they are ruthlessly 
despoiled of their pigtails for the benefit 
of the jailers, who sell the cherished ap- 
pendages to the hairdressers, for conversion 
into “waterfalls” for the adornment of 
Californian belles. John is in very ill 
odour just now. Restaurant-keepers ad- 
vertise that all Chinamen have been kicked 
out of their establishments; and a news- 
paper editor, threatened with an action 
for circulating a scandalous story, writes : 
“We never said it was true, and we are 
certain no jury will convict, as the article 
was published solely to prevent the em- 
ployment of the heathen Chinee in re- 
spectable families.” 

If California’s capital is badly ordered, 
that of treeless Nevada is in still worse 
case, being sadly afflicted with “ Hoodlume,” | 
or modern Mohocks. The chief constable 
of Virginia lately told his men they must 
fill the house of correction with these 
white Sioux, ‘‘who, commencing with 
stoning Chinamen, proceeded to felonious 
assaults upon citizens, and culminated in 
murdering for the pleasure of killing; 
hunting their prey in packs, like wolves, 
equally cruel, but more cowardly than the 
brutes they imitate, leaving good citizens 
amazed and paralysed at their merciless 
doings, and wondering why they cannot be 
stamped out.”” Judge Lynch will probably 
take the Hoodlums in hand, if his legally- 





appointed brethren continue to treat them 
with leniency. The latter can be severe 
enough sometimes, to judge from the 
punishment meted out to one Felix Mont- 
rose, a youth with long, luxuriant locks, 
and a dreamy orb, charged with disturb- 
ing the peace and quiet of a boarding- 
house, by playing a cornet at unseasonable 
times. The keeper of the house deposed 
that, in a week, she lost a dozen boarders, 
some of whom refused to pay, on the 
ground that they had not enjoyed the com- 
forts of a home, according to bargain. 
One lodger swore the cornet-player’s per- 
formance was sufficiently excruciating to 
drive an ordinary man mad; another, that 
it led him to believe Montrose was train- 
ing a choir of pups to sing centennial 
melodies; but he owned a man living in 
the next block would have no cause for 
complaint, provided he stuffed plenty of 
cotton in his ears. Pressed as to the 
quantity of cotton that would be required, 
he replied that an ordinary bale of New 
Orleans xx prime, might suffice for a 
couple of weeks, but if his ears were as 
large as those of his questioner—the 
counsel for the defence—it might take 
more. A witness who lived two blocks 
off deposed that, on hearing the noise one 
night, he got up to hunt for it, supposing 
it came from a cow he had lost some days 
before. This evidence was supplemented 
by a petition for the suppression of the 
musician, signed by three hundred and 
fifty property-owners living in the neigh- 
bourhood. The defendant called two wit- 
nesses. The first declared the music lulled 
him to sleep, but admitted his ear for 
music was not particularly good, and when 
counsel whistled the Beautiful Blue 
Danube, pronounced it to be Yankee 
Doodle. The second witness, who occu- 
pied a room adjoining that of the delin- 
quent, swore that the cornet did not dis- 
turb him in the least. Asked by the court 
how long he had lived there, he replied : 
“ T have never been kept awake at all, sir.” 
As he persisted in ignoring the question put 
to him, he was fined ten dollars for con- 
tempt; the fine being remitted upon it 
being discovered he was deaf as a 
post or a restaurant waiter. Failing to 
controvert the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion, the defence produced the instrament 
of torture, and tried to lay the re- 
sponsibility on its defects. The court 
pronounced that Montrose had no right to 
use it, and “he was sent up for ninety 
days.” He wished to take his cornet with 
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him, but, with a humane eye to the com- 
fort of the prisoners, the court ruled 
otherwise. 

Their ears may not be attuned to music, 
but, like the rest of their countrymen, the 
Virginians of Nevada like to have them 
tickled with tall talk, and the managers 
of their centennial rejoicings were careful 
to provide the indispensable poem and 
oration. The gentleman responsible for 
the latter had evidently profited by old 
father Taylor’s advice to a speaker: 
“ Get yourself chock full of your subject, 
and then knock the bung out, and let the 
_ideas flow.” He opened thus: “ Mr. Pre- 
sident and countrymen. I beg you to 
realise the sublime grandeur of this 
moment of time. Centuries clasp hands 
in our immediate presence. Time seals at 
this holy moment, as an accomplished fact, 
the grand experiment of our fathers. We 
who have carried in security the ark of the 
covenant of our fathers’ faith, above the 
reach of the mad waves of foreign intrigue 
and domestic commotion, down to the 
eternal shores of the irrevocable past, now 
press with our firmer footsteps the golden 
coast of a new century of time. Time 
now stretches forth his hand to reverse the 
glass and shift the sands of centuries, and 
at this moment our gaze rests upon the 
beauteous dreamland of the future, radiant 
with the rainbow hues of peaceful promise, 
and behind us stretches far away the grand 
highway of our national progress. It winds 
amidst sweet valleys, and by silvery 
streams, each step of its course honoured 
by the deeds of heroes, and sanctified 
by the graves of martyrs. At its com- 
mencement point still gleam the beacons 
of our faith, flashing from the turrets of 
the temple of truth. In the soft light of 
their glow we behold the lilies of enduring 
love nodding in sweet holiness by the last 
resting-places of the just, and hiding with 
their merciful shadows the graves of the 
erring. Fame sounds her wildest trump of 
joy to-day. Hope spreads her proudest 
banner on the sky, and Faith inscribes 
anew thereon the maxims of Liberty: Man 
is capable of self-government. All men 
are freeand equal!” An American writer, 
lamenting the lack of great authors in 
America, finds consolation in the fact that 
his country can boast ten orators to 
England’s one. In the States, “ distin- 
guished speakers” are as common as 
remarkable men. A member of Con- 
gress who followed Mr. Cattlin’s advice, 
and kept his mouth shut, would have 





a bad time of it if he sought re-elec- 
tion. If he is unequal to speech-making, 
he must not let his constituents know it; 
and, thanks to the absurd privilege he 
enjoys of having a speech inserted in the 
official report before it has been delivered 
in the House, it is not difficult for a 
silent member to deceive his friends 
at home. When Bill Sloan, “a twelve- 
hundred-dollar Treasury clerk,” was asked 
if he knew Judge Allen, who had made 
such a capital speech on the public expen- 
diture, he replied: “‘ Know him, yes, tomy 
sorrow. I came to Washington with him 
after his election. The judge had a soft 
place. He was assigned a place on one or 
two committees, but never attended, his 
time being spent at a second-rate tavern 
playing euchre, at which he is an adept. 
One day he called upon me, and said : ‘ Bill, 
Iam getting letters from my people, de- 
manding I shall speak on the question of 
the acquisition of California. You must 
get me out of the scrape, by writing me 
a speech. Do it in splendid style, and 
I'll give you three hundred dollars.’ At 
the end of a week he got the speech. 
Did he deliver it in the House? Not 
a bit of it. During the rush of busi- 
ness one day, he obtained permission to 
have his speech printed. Every day 
brought him congratulatory letters. He 
came to me, chatted over old times, and 
then the critter said: ‘ Bill, do you play 
euchre?’ ‘Occasionally.’ ‘ Well, I owe 
you three hundred dollars, and will play 
you three straight games, whether it shall 
be doubled or wiped out.’ The speech- 
making debt was wiped out. Now, you 
were talking about that national expendi- 
ture speech of his; that, my boy, is mine. 
The judge owes me three hundred dollars 
for it. He wants to euchre me out of the 
money, but I have told him to pay up, or 
I'll let all his constituents know the his- 
tory of these speeches. I fancy he’ll pay.” 

Strange are the exhibitions sometimes 
provided for the delectation of the American 
playgoer. An actor and actress were lately 
“linked in matrimonial manacles,” before 
an admiring audience at a Toledo theatre, 
and the first marriage ever solemnized— 
well, that is scarcely the word—let us say, 
contracted, at Dearwood, took place on the 
boards of the theatre there, at the con- 
clusion of the first piece. The curtain 
rose and discovered the members of the 
company ranged on each side of the 
stage; the centre being occupied by Mrs. 
McKelvey, attired in elegant evening 
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costume, and Mr. Morgan, “ jauntilly 
attired,” as became a bridegroom. Judge 
Kingkendell officiated with grace and 
dignity, and then, “omitting the kiss, 
shook the hands of the pair, and the 
curtain fell.” People who show such 
little respect for the holy state have no 
notion of taking one another for better 
or worse, till death doth them part, and 
naturally expect to be enabled to dis- 
solve partnership when they grow tired 
of each other’s company. It is true the 
law differs in different states; but that 
matters little, since lawyers advertise their 
readiness and ability to procure divorce, 
quietly, anywhere—“ no pay till divorced ;” 
and their services seem to be in demand, 
especially among the ladies. Of six wives 
who obtained divorces the same day in a 
Nevada circuit court, one was set free on 
account of her husband’s cruelty; one by 
reason of his intemperance; and four 
because their worser halves “failed to 
provide.” Wives disinclined to proceed 
to extremities, take the milder course of 
securing a licence to trade on their own 
responsibility. One lady sets forth in 
her petition for that privilege that her 
husband, being of a speculative, venture- 
some disposition, has lost all his means 
by unfortunate speculations and extrava- 
gances; but as he treats her well, excepting 
as regards finding means to support her 
and the children, she does not desire to be 
parted from him, but wishes to trade on 
her own account, and conduct a millinery 
and dress-making establishment, and a 
dry goods and liquor business, upon a 
cash capital of sixteen hundred dollars. 
Mrs. Irene Chatterton, advertising her 
intention of applying for a licence, shows 
even less fear of having too many irons 
in the fire, for she announces that she 
purposes buying and selling real estate 
and mining stocks, keeping a boarding- 
house, a boarding-school, and a fancy 
store, carrying on the millinery business, 
and trading in hardware. Mrs. Beckstoff, 
of Virginia, Nevada, appears to have 
divorced herself without troubling the 
lawyers at all, for her deserted spouse 
advertises: “To whom it may concern. 
My wife, Arabella Beckstoff, having left 
my bed and board, I hereby give notice, 
that if any other man will take charge of 
her, away from the aforesaid b. and b., I 
will cheerfully bear one half of all reason- 
able expenses for her maintenance, and 
will consider that I have a very good joke 
on Snyder.” 





The last sentence is a bit of slang, of 
which there is plenty in the mining states. 
At a meeting of an anti-slang club 


organised by the young ladies of San- 


Francisco, one of the members, making 
use of the expression “awfully nice,” and 
gently reminded that she was talking 
slang, retorted: “I wouldn’t say anything 
if I were you; you told Sallie Sproggins, 
just now, to pull down her basque!” “No 
I didn’t. Sallie will say I didn’t; she 
won’t go back on me!” Here the presi- 
dent intervened, by enquiring what was 
the object of the society ? “To discourage 
slang,” cried a dozen voices. ‘‘ Kerect,” 
said the president, “go on with the 
funeral!” Then a member rose to say 
she had been fined, but hadn’t the stamps 
with her, but would settle, in the sweet 
by-and-by. “All right,” said the presi- 
dent, “pay when you have the ducats.” 
A young lady wished to know if a member 
could call her beau “just old splendid ?” 
“You bet she can’t,” was the decision. 
Whereupon the querist moved that Miranda 
Pew come down with the dust, for having 
paid her lover the said compliment. This 
roused Miranda to remark: “If my beau 
was such an old hairpin as your fellow is, 
I wouldn’t say it.’ The quarrel spread, 
spite of the president entreating her fair 
friends to shoot the chinning; and the 
meeting broke up in disorder to a chorus 
of mixed phrases, such as “Dry up!” 
“Nice blackberry you are!” “ Hire a hall 
A Californian reporter relates a story 
of an old man who got out of a rail- 
way-car, “to spin round on his own 
personal curvature;” and a Californian 
authoress claims favourable consideration 
for her book on the plea that she has 
never dead-headed. What she means we 
learn from a paragraph headed, “ Dead- 
heading in Nevada,” telling how, upon the 
arrival of a train at Virginia-station, an 
Indian left it, entered a shed, stripped off his 
leggings, moccassins, and other aboriginal 
belongings, and put on the garb of civilisa- 
tion. He then took a bottle of water out 
of his bundle, wet a handkerchief, and 
wiping his face with it, became a white man 
who had stolen a free ride from Remo, it 
being customary to allow Indians a free 
ride, providing they sat on the platform. 
Reading a centennial oration, one might, 
indeed, suppose that Americans were a 
happy band of brothers, anxious to make 
their land the wonder and envy of the 
world; but, alas, their political orators 
and political writers have laboured in 
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vain, if they have not convinced us that 
one half their countrymen are traitors and 
the other half thieves; and that, what- 
ever may be the upshot of the fierce con- 
test of 1876, the presidential chair will be 
occupied by a thorough-paced scoundrel. 
Abuse is the one weapon of political war- 
fare. One of the best written of New 
York journals complained that there was 
a great deal too little honest discussion 
of principle, and a great deal too much 
disgusting personal abuse, and declared 
it was foolish to deny it, and unpatriotic 
not to try and better it; and then im- 
mediately proceeded to accuse one of 
the presidential candidates of taking a 
false oath for the purpose of defrauding 
the Treasury, and call him the political 
agent of public robbers, “ neither a wise 
man, a humane man, or a honest man.” 
Perhaps the accused consoled himself with 
the reflection that men of greater fame 
than himself had cheated Uncle Sam of 
his dues. Washington Irving’s name 
figures on-the official list of defaulters 
respecting public moneys, his account as 
minister to Spain showing an unpaid 
balance of three cents; while a general, 
still serving his country, is its debtor for 
a third of that sum. In the same record 
Great Britain, on account of some tran- 
sactions prior to the war of 1812, remains 
indebted to the United States to the tune of 
three dollars—a debt that might be wiped 
off in consideration of the United States 
Treasury having one of the three millions 
of the Alabama indemnity still to the 
good, although it has been distributed so 
liberally that, in New Bedford alone, two 
hundred houses have been built by seamen 
with their share of the plunder. Forty 
ears ago the Clockmaker vowed: “ The 

nglish are the boys for tradin’ with; 
they shell out their cash like a sheaf of 
wheat in frosty weather.” And his coun- 
trymen have golden reasons for endorsing 
the sentiment with a “ That’s so!” 





BURIED. 


WE stand upon the churchyard sod and gaze 
Into the grave of our beloved dead ; 
We hear the solemn words of prayer and praise ; 
We mark the yew-trees waving overhead ; 
We see the sunshine flicker on the grass— 
The green grass of the graves—and daisies white ; 
Adown the lane the village children pass, 
And shyly pause to watch the holy rite. 
Deep in the earth upon the coffin-lid, 
Lies the last gift despairing love could make, 
White, scented blossoms, that must soon be hid 
With all we loved, from eyes and hearts that ache. 
Love, strong as life, was powerless to save ; 
We can but strew fresh flowers upon the grave. 





Yet in this grave, tear-moistened and new-made, 
Where we must leave the happiness of years, 
May not a worthier sacrifice be laid 
Than even our fairest flowers or wildest tears ? 
If we should bury with the pure white bloom, 
A cherished folly or a secret sin, 
It might make holier the silent tomb, 
Deepen the peace the dead lies folded in. 
Oh, mute, cold grave! that doth receive our lost, 
And with our lost the offerings of our love, 
Take these things also; we do count the cost, 
And God in heayen doth, looking down, approve. 
Sleep, darling, sleep; pray God that dies with thee 
Which might have parted us eternally ! 





WEIGHED IN THE BALANCES. 

Dame Britanyisa—under whose image on 
our coins the fair Stewart’s portrait has 
been handed down to posterity when 
she can spare time from ruling the waves 
and other congenial pursuits, gives much 
attention to the delicate scales found in 
the uppermost storey of that proverbial 
hive of industry, Somerset House. These 
favourite scales of Dame Britannia are so 
daintily made that they weigh not in 
ounces or drachms but in miliigrammes ; 
the balance rests on a razor-edge and will 
weigh a hair. Over them preside two 
gentlemen well-known in the scientific 
world, Mr. Bell and Mr. Richard Bannister, 
who with their assistant cherubs sit up 
aloft, and watch over the dark ways and 
vain tricks of those who seek to get the 
weather-gage of Dame Britannia, her 
revenue cutters, her offices of Excise and 
Customs. For Britannia, sometimes rash 
in spending money, is—perhaps on that 
very account—a mighty shrewd hand at 
collecting it. On the distiller, the recti- 
fier, the tobacconist, she lays her hand by 
no means lightly. She pokes her helmeted 
head into huge distilleries, and those more 
modest establishments wherein the noble 
peasant produces hispotheen. With equally 
impatient foot she kicks at great tobacco 
manufactories and petty long-shore shops, 
where lurk negrohead and cavendish inno- 
cent of the government label. She flashes 
her mighty shield in the eyes of great 
exporting brewers, and plunges her tri- 
dent into the maltster’s cistern. Beneath 
her wgis she has for some few years past 
nourished the skilful chemist who, when 
she has made her captures, cuts up and 
dissects them, boils them, distils them, 
burns them, puts them literally and me- 
taphorically under the microscope, and 
weighs them in impartial and unconscious 
balances. 

It is some five-and-thirty years since 
Britannia first called in the chemist to her 
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aid. At that period the dame was a sorely | mentation or adulteration—whichever the 


defrauded and injured individual. 


Her | reader pleases. 


On looking over her 


sons treated her as if she were a mother- | accounts Britannia saw that the importa- 
in-law. They rode rough-shod over her | tion of tobacco was falling off by millions 
Customs and made light of her Excise. | of pounds per annum; the previous Act 
They laughed at the penalty of “Exchequer- | of Parliament was repealed and a new one 
ing,” and smoked annually hundreds of | passed, and the use of all substances pro- 


tons of tobacco which had never paid 
duty to the goddess. The treacherous 
waves over which she imagined she ruled 
helped largely to cheat her of her dues. 
Between the great ships, English and 
foreign, which sailed into the Thames and 
the long, low shore, plied countless boats 
all engaged in the highly-amusing and re- 
munerative sport of smuggling. Tobacco 
in bales and in barrels, in sacks and 
packages, was whisked ashore in swift 
wherries and innocent-looking lighters, and 
found a home everywhere. English manu- 
facturers, that is to say, those who were not 
in league with Will Watch, rebelled against 
this state of things. Their patriotism was 
outraged, their pockets were emptied, and 
they rose in defence of their rights as 
Britons. They pointed out that they were 
undersold and ruined by cheap smuggled 
goods, and demanded that the stringent 
rule of the Excise should be relaxed in 
their favour. Their prayer was heard, and 
they were allowed to use materials to aid 
the manufacture of tobacco other than the 
leaves of trees and plants. Dock, burdock, 
lettuce, cabbage, and—the latest improve- 
ment of all—rhubarb, were still forbidden ; 
but for a while other ancillary substances 
were allowed. Minds sharpened by keen 
commercial competition were quick to per- 
ceive that while tobacco cost as much as 
three shillings and fourpence or fivepence 
duty paid, Will Watch might be success- 
fully competed with by increasing the 
weight of the legitimate articles by the 
addition of molasses, liquorice, and other 
cheap articles. It is a well-known faet 
that the original weight of silk can be, and 
is, enormously increased by the addition of 
black dye—that it can be made by the 
dyer to turn any required weight. By 
parity of reasoning tobacco manufacturers 
arrived at the conclusion that sixty per 
cent. of liquorice or molasses, worked up 
with their tobacco, would give them a 
chance of fighting against the smuggler 
and making a profit. It happened as they 
expected, but Britannia’s watchful eye 
soon perceived that the loss to her revenue 
by smuggling—though severe enough— 
was a small matter compared with that 
caused by the loss to the Excise by aug- 








hibited except those essential to the manu- 
facture of tobacco—to wit, oil and water. 
It is quite obvious that, so long as this Act 
was faithfully observed, the customer could 
protect himself against adulteration by the 
evidence of his senses, but it was soon found 
that extreme vigilance was necessary to 
protect the public against liquorice and 
molasses, without counting the leaves of 
the shrubs and plants before-mentioned. 
Hence the chemical department of the 
Internal Revenue, which speedily disclosed 
that the list of adulterants for cut tobacco 
was of hideous length. Sugar and molasses 
were largely used, and occasionally gum, 
starch, liquorice, catechu, common salt, 
nitrate of potash, alum, Epsom salts, yellow 
ochre, green copperas, peat moss, oatmeal, 
malt commings, chicory, and the leaves of 
coltsfoot, endive, rhubarb, oak, elm, plane; 
and in some fancy tobaccos of lavender and 
mugwort. This ghastly list of adulterants 
was published in the official reports, but 
exercised not the slightest influence as a de- 
terrent. The British smoker was just then 
developing that love for the weed which, 
among the classes pretending to some de- 
gree of culture, has partly taken the place 
of the worship of Bacchus. I cannot 
guess what the spirit of the author of the 
“Counterblast to Tobacco” would say to 
the astounding and continued increase of 
its consumption. No doubt the stupendous 
smuggling of thirty or forty years ago 
caused the “ weight of tobacco cleared for 
consumption in the United Kingdom ” to 
be very much less than the weight actually 
consumed; but admitting that smuggling 
has been somewhat reduced since 1841, 
the figures of to-day are astonishing 
enough. The registered consumption in 
1841 was twenty-three millions, ninety- 
six thousand, two hundred and eighty-one 
pounds, or thirteen ounces and three- 
quarters per head of population, inclading 
every age and sex; while the last accounts 
made up record the amazing total of 
forty-nine millions, fifty-one thousand, 
eight hundred and thirty pounds; or one 
pound seven ounces and a half per head; 
the increase since 1869 being no less than 
one ounce and three-quarters per head. 
Women, children, and non-smokers being 
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deducted, these figures would swell to a 
very high average. 

Britannia’s balances then were first set 
to work in order to protect her pocket 
rather than the health of her children, for 
it is only of late that she has exhibited 
any solicitude as to the coats of their 
stomachs. Tobacco was, and is, a great 
difficulty; the high duty on an article of 
small intrinsic value offering an invin- 
cible temptation to Will Watch the land 
lubber, as well as to the seagoing repre- 
sentative of the Watch family. It would 
be difficult to pay a visit to the laboratory 
at Somerset House without finding there 
various samples of tobacco more or less— 
generally more —saturated with sugar, 
molasses, or liquorice. English makers 
grumbled. so persistently about the com- 
petition of foreign-made and smuggled 
cavendish and negrohead, that Britannia 
again took pity upon them, and now allows 
them to manufacture these confessedly 
sweetened tobaccos “in bond,” that is to 
say, in a workshop under her own shield ; 
that the increase of weight from the added 
sweetness may be well and duly calculated, 
and the clever housewife paid her proper 
percentage thereon; but awkward cases 
are perpetually turning up of tobacco, not 
labelled as it should be with her image 
and superscription, but quite in the rough, 
and saturated with liquorice—and—and 
other things. Britannia has little mercy 
on delinquents, and fines them severely, 
but not more than they can afford to pay, 
if they have carried on the trade undis- 
covered for a little while. 

Beer, according to the Italian librettist, 
the source of the Englishman’s haughti- 
ness, gives much employment to Britannia’s 
chemists. The malt-tax requires for its 
collection an army of supervisors and 
assistants, who lead the by no means free 
and independent maltster a terrible life. 
When barley is “malted” it increases in 
bulk, and almost endless measurements 
must be gone through before the duty, 
which amounts altogether to about two 
shillings and eightpence halfpenny per 
bushel, can be properly levied. This is 
rather a matter for the exciseman than 
the chemist and botanist, but there are 
complications which demand the assistance 
of the expert. A maltster occasionally 
malts a batch of bad barley—unsaleable 
in its finished condition—and then asks 
Britannia for a “drawback;” that is to 
say, he wants to be recouped in the 
amount of his duty. Now, as two shillings 





and eightpence halfpenny per bushel re- 
present a considerable profit on barley, 
it is, of course, worth while for a fran- 
dulent maltster to “ring in” a quan- 
tity of unmalted grain, and claim his 
drawback thereon. Wherefore, his so- 
called malt is cautiously sampled and 
investigated before he is allowed his 
deduction, and the condemned malt must 
be mixed and ground up with linseed, to 
make sure that it cannot be used in any 
way for the manufacture of beer, but can 
serve only as food for cattle. A similar 
rule prevails as regards tobacco in the 
Customs Department. Leaf tobacco in- 
cludes in its weight a considerable pro- 
portion of the “ mid-rib” or backbone of 
the leaf; the removal of which leaves it 
in the condition of “strip.” Now, except 
in the case of “ bird’s-eye,” the eyes in 
which are composed of transverse sections 
of midrib, this rib is entirely useless. 
Tobacco manufacturers demand a draw- 
back on the useless midrib, and their 
claim is allowed, but the said ribs must 
be ground to powder and sent out of the 
country before the drawback is allowed. 
Britannia will not permit midribs, like 
damaged tobacco, to be burnt in the 
Queen’s Tobacco - pipe, but insists on 
their export—hence the enormous amount 
of “other snuffs” in distinction to the 
fancy sorts exported annually. I don’t 
know what is done with this “other 
snuff,” at which the poorest civilised 
snuff-taker would turn up his nose. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds of it’ are 
exported annually, but whither does it 
go? To Africa, to the Islands of the 
Southern Sea, or to the bottom of the 
British Channel? Or is it, mayhap, 
“run in” again by W. W. or some of 
his friends, to the end that another draw- 
back may be got out of it? Verily I 
know not; but this much is certain, that 
Britannia’s chemists look very sharply 
indeed at the samples of drawback snuff 
submitted to them, lest it should have 
been augmented by foreign substances 
which would be cheap at three shillings 
and twopence per pound—the duty on 
unmanufactured tobacco. 

Beer for export—or rather the draw- 
back claimed on the malt employed in its 
manufacture—requires much nicety in its 
adjustment, and gave the late Mr. George 
Phillips and his successors no little trouble 
before they arrived at their present method. 
Under the ancient plan, beers for export 
were divided into two-classes—strong and 
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mild; the higher drawback being, of 
course, allowed on the former. The sole 
test was the palate of the examining 
officer, who, after tasting the beer, decided 
whether it was strong or mild, and in 
accordance with the declaration. An idea 
may be formed of the value of this test 
from the melancholy fact that, whereas the 
active, intelligent, and expert officers em- 
ployed in testing beers for export only de- 
tected, in the last year of the old system, 
one per cent. of incorrect declarations, the 
analyst discovered seventy per cent. in the 
following year. Under the new plan, the 
brewer declares the specific gravity and 
other particulars concerning his batch of 
beer for export, and all these points are 
carefully checked by an ingenious process 
of analysis, by which the quantity of malt 
extract remaining in the beer, and the 
amount which has been converted into 
alcohol and acetic acid, are ascertained, and 
the bulk of malt originally employed is 
accurately arrived at. 

There are no difficulties with the export 
brewers now. Such discrepancies as occur 
between the government chemists and 
those employed by the brewers are very 
trifling, and point the moral, that human 
nature is very honest when kept so. The 
last remark may appear cynical, buta visit 
to the laboratory of the Inland Revenue 
Department is not calculated to inspire 
faith in the honour and disinterestedness 
of mankind. One thing appears certain, 
that indirect taxation by means of Customs 
or Excise is productive of an enormous 
amount of rascality. While pepper was 
subject to a heavy duty, adulteration was 
practised on a gigantic scale. Out of one 
hundred and forty-six samples examined 
in 1844, no fewer than one hundred and 
twenty-two were adulterated with rice, 
linseed-meal, chillies, the husks of red and 
white mustard, and a mixture “ known in 
the trade” as P.D., and containing most 
of the articles mentioned. It will be 
understood at once that powdered rice and 
linseed-meal would lower the pungency of 
the pepper, which was restored by the 
addition of powdered chillies. 

The almost complete suppression of 
illicit distillation has turned ingenious 
minds towards other methods of getting 
the better of Britannia’s lawful dues. The 
article known familiarly as spirits of wine 
is largely used in various arts and manu- 
factures, and was formerly manufactured 
mainly in private stills. When it was em- 
ployed as a solvent for certain gums in the 





manufacture of varnish and other mate- 
rials, the duty represented an immense 
proportion of the entire cost. Ten shil- 
lings duty on an article which costs about 
one shilling and ninepence to produce is & 
tempting bait, and it was hardly denied 
that very little of the spirits of wine used 
in commerce paid excise. To get rid of 
this scandal and loss to the revenue, dis- 
tillers were allowed drawback on spirits 
vitiated in bond to such extent that they 
became impossible for drinking purposes. 
After some experiments, it was decided that 
the debasement should be accomplished by 
means of wood naphtha—that the spirit 
should be “ methylated.” Inthe language 
of chemists, spirits of wine is “ ethylic” 
alcohol, depending for its character on the 
presence of “ethyl”; while wood naphtha 
—the spirit produced by the perfect com- 
bustion of wood—is called ‘“ methylic” 
alcohol, from the presence of “ methyl.” 
The peculiar nauseousness of this form 
of alcohol suggested its employment for 
debasing spirits of wine, and it was 
agreed that the addition of one part of it 
to nine of the latter would be sufficient for 
the protection of the revenue. This opera- 
tion has ever since been performed in 
bond, and the cheapness of methylated 
spirit has proved a sore blow to the illicit 
distiller. Finding his own trade knocked 
on the head, this ingenious individual has 
since tried his hand on methylated spirit, 
and has been within an ace of getting rid 
of the methyl, and producing a drinkable 
fluid. One thing is certain, that among a 
certain community in the East-end of 
London, large quantities of methylated 
spirit—more or less successfully cleansed 
—have been and are, drunk daily. It is 
also well-known that sweet spirit of nitre, 
and other pharmacopceial preparations, can 
be made from the debased alcohol now so 
largely sold. 

The protection of Britannia’s pocket, as 
practised by Messrs. Bell and Bannister, 
is not entirely confined to exciseable 
articles. Samples of medical and other 
stores supplied to various departments, 
such as the Admiralty, the Board of Trade 
and the India Office, are duly tested and 
weighed in the balances at Somerset 
House. One of the most important of 
these articles is the lime and lemon-juice 
which, according to the Merchant Shipping 
Act, all vessels voyaging in certain lati- 
tudes are obliged to carry with them for 
the use of poor Jack. It was at first sorely 
against the grain that Jack took his rations 
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of lime-juice on board Britannia’s war- 
ships, but the success of the “ physic ” was 
so complete that its use has been made 
compulsory in the Mercantile Marine. Not 
only must lime or lemon juice be carried 
aboard ship, but juice up to a certain stan- 
dard of strength—ie., containing the 
proper percentage of citric acid—and free 
from adulterants of all kinds. In some 
years there is great scarcity of lemon-juice 
sufficiently good for ships’ stores. In 
1874, for instance, large quantities of 
foreign-squeezed lemon-juice were pre- 
sented for examination, but a considerable 
proportion had to be rejected, on account 
of its having been below the standard. 
English lemon-squeezers—the persons, not 
the wooden instruments known by that 
name—are now so well aware that only 
good juice will be accepted, that they 
seldom present inferior or diluted juice for 
examination, but the foreign “ squeezer ” 
has not yet seen the error of his ways. 
Foreign-squeezed juice is prepared with 
too much or too little care, as it frequently 
contains common salt, and is sometimes 
diluted with water. In the year just cited, 
foreign juices as compared with home- 
squeezed were rejected in the proportion 
of nearly two to one; yet, although more 
than twenty-three thousand gallons were 
rejected, no member of the trade ques- 
tioned the accuracy of Britannia’s balances 
—a feat that members of other trades are 
by no means unapt to perform. When the 
juice has passed through its trial success- 
fully, it is, in the bonded warehouses, 
fortified with fifteen per cent. of proof 
spirit in order that it may “keep,” and 
is then bottled, sealed, labelled, and sent on 
board to insure poor Jack against scurvy. 
To the end that he may have his lime- 
juice fresh and fresh, it is enacted that in 
no case shall it be in bottles containing 
more than two gallons, and in ships 
carrying twenty persons or fewer, quart 
bottles only are permitted. The Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1867 expressly com- 
mands that the master of the ship “ shall 
serve it out himself, or cause it to be 
served out, at the rate of an ounce per day 
for each member of the crew so soon as 
they have been at sea for ten days”; and 
the medical officers “ recommend” that, 
when the juice is served out, it should be 
“mixed in the proportion of one fluid 
ounce of lime-juice and one ounce of sugar 
to not less than half-a-pint, and not more 
than a pint, of water, and that the mixture 
should be served out in sufficient quantity 





to each mess or watch at the dinner-hour, 
so that it may be obtained by the crew in 
time to drink during their meal.” To 
these properly stringent commands and 
recommendations is added a humorous 
aspiration of the medical officers that 
“Lime and lemon juice should be re- 
garded, not as a medicine, but as a neces- 
sary article of ordinary diet.” Perhaps, if 
the “fortification” were applied with a 
more liberal hand, Jack might in time be 
brought to consider the dose “ ordinary 
diet,” but fifteen per cent. of rum to an 
ounce of lemon-juice and half-a-pint of 
water makes a mixture, wholesome, no 
doubt, but “ nothing like grog.” 

About four years ago a permanent 
arrangement was made with the India 
Office respecting the examination, at the 
Inland Revenue Laboratory, of samples 
for that department. This additional work 
has enormously increased the variety of the 
substances examined. Many hundreds of 
samples are sent yearly from the India 
Office, consisting of food—canned meats 
and soups, pickles, and preserves; disin- 
fectants, clothing, numerous oils, lubri- 
cants, soaps, wax, varnishes, pigments, 
salts; metals, such as copper, and other 
articles, among which medicines occupy a 
prominent place. Since the practice of 
analysing these articles has been adopted 
there has been a marked improvement in 
their quality—a matter, in some cases, of 
literally vital importance. The medicines 
largely used in tropical climates should, on 
account of the difficulty of procuring them 
abroad, be of the best possible description 
and highest degree of purity. It was, how- 
ever, soon discovered that cinchona bark 
was supplied of very inferior quality, being 
almost useless as a medicine; and, in one 
or two instances, the bark examined was 
not cinchona bark at all. Of the cinchona 
alkaloids — quinine and its congeners— 
some of the most expensive were adul- 
terated with those of little commercial 
or medicinal value; and, in several cases, 
one kind was substituted for another, the 
“substituted article being invariably of 
less value than the one it was made to 
represent.” Paint, too, is very liable to 
sophistication, the favourite adulterants 
being chalk and sulphate of baryta— 
substances which seriously affect the 
durability and the value of the paints. 
Beeswax, again, was found to be adul- 
terated with tallow. A large quantity of 
wine was far below the quality of the 
sample submitted for tender, and one 
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sample of beer examined for the Admiralty 
was thirty per cent. lower in commercial 
value than it purported to be. These ex- 
periences naturally induced Britannia to 
inquire into the quality of other articles 
supplied for the use of her soldiers, sailors, 
and scribes. Ink and sealing-wax were 
examined; and in one parcel of the latter 
was discovered forty-one per cent. of earthy 
matter over the contract sample. Even 
paper has been analysed at the Govern- 
ment laboratory; and in one case supplied 
a vivid illustration of the great advantage 
of chemical analysis, in determining the 
commercial value of different commodities, 
as compared with the opinion of ordinary 
experts. The Post Office authorities having 
called attention to the insufficient strength 
of the stamped newspaper wrappers sup- 
plied by the Board of Inland. Revenue, the 
contractor was requested to submit a 
sample of paper of equal weight, but of 
greater strength than the old. The extra 
price of the new paper, when calculated on 
the year’s supply, amounted to a consider- 
able sum, and, as it appeared excessive, 
the paper was submitted to practised paper 
examiners, who pronounced it not worth 
the additional cost. At the suggestion of 
the Secretary the papers were weighed in 
Britannia’s balances. The result showed 
that the paper in use contained fifteen per 
cent. of earthy matter, which added to its 
weight but not to its strength. In the new 
paper this was replaced by fifteen per cent. 
of fibre. A microscopical examination of the 
two papers further showed, that the fibrous 
material of the new was longer and stronger 
than that of the old paper. This chemical 
and microscopical examination of the paper 
thus brought the practicalexpert to naught, 
and’ proved that the demand for extra price 
was amply justified by improved quality. 
Britannia’s own scales are not infre- 
quently employed in deciding—according 
to the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875— 
when learned doctors disagree. It must 
not by this be imagined that the Govern- 
ment Laboratory is exactly a chemical 
Court of Appeal or Analytical House of 
Lords. Its opinions will not override those 
of other analysts, except in some cases of 
conflicting evidence. For instance, the 
analyst employed by the prosecution against 


~ a baker who has, or has not, put alum in 


his bread—a very delicate point to settle— 
against the milkman whose sky-blue is 
alleged to be watered, and the cheese- 
monger whose butter is of suspicious 


origin, may hold that the baker has un- 





doubtedly employed alum, that the milk- 
man has sold stuff containing not nearly 
the invariable proportion of solid matter; 
that the cheesemonger has largely inter- 
mingled not only water, but cart-grease 
and other horrors, with his best Dorset; 
while the rival analyst employed for the 
defence may hold that the bread contains 
no more than the proportion of phosphate 
of alumina natural to wheaten flour; 
that there is not much really known about 
milk and its solids; that the presence of 
foreign fats in butter cannot be detected 
by any analytical process known. Under 
these circumstances it is competent to 
either plaintiff or defendant to demand 
that samples shall be sent to Somerset 
House and analysed there, in order to 
assist the magistrate in arriving at a con- 
clusion. It is not to be wondered at that 
difficult problems should now and then 
crop up under the Act just referred to. 
The possible quantity of alum existing in 
bread must be proved from the residue of 
alumina after the bread is burnt, and the 
slightest error in estimating this substance 
will cause a stupendous blunder in calen- 
lating the alam. Just now, opinions are 
divided as to the effect on the human 
frame of the exceedingly minute quantity 
of copper found in certain kinds of pickles, 
as well as on the butter and milk ques- 
tions; on both of which the opinion of 
Britannia’s own analysts is confronted by 
the great authority of Professor Wanklyn. 

Leaving these scientific luminaries tosettle 
disputed points among themselves, I depart 
from the Strand Laboratory not a little 
impressed by the nature of the work done 
there, and the practical teaching afforded 
to the students from the Surveying De- 
partment. During the last year more 
than fourteen thousand samples were ex- 
amined by the skilful and industrious 
gentlemen whose mission it is to see that 
Britannia’s grog is not watered, her pickles 
not poisoned, and her pocket not picked ; 
in very plain English, to keep her children, 
at least in their dealings with her, up to a 
certain standard of honesty. 
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THE enormous armaments under which 
every considerable state in continental 
Europe groans, and which press, like a 
nightmare, on the labouring breast of com- 
merce, are quite of modern growth. It is 
quite true that the kings of an earlier day 
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hankered after standing armies; but it is 
equally true that those costly luxuries were 
beyond their reach. The great Asiatic 
monarchies—Assyria, Babylon, Persia— 
had not a single professional soldier on the 
muster-roll. Nor had highly-organised 
Egypt so much as a brigade or a battalion of 
men whose trade was war. The strength of 
these oriental empires lay in a martial 
nobility, ever ready to fight on horseback or 
in chariots, after the fashion of Homeric 
heroes, and in a submissive population, 
prompt to exchange hoe and sickle for 
spear and sling. 

The gigantic force which Xerxes led 
forth from Asia for the conquest of Greece, 
and of that Europe, of which Greece was 
then the unconscious bulwark, might have 
been fitly described in the words of Prince 
Bismarck’s caustic retort. It was no army, 
but a multitude ®f armed persons, alien to 
one another in speech, and garb, and 
colour, undrilled and undisciplined, and 
driven, like a mob of oxen, under the 
advancing standards of the Great King. 
Nor were their Grecian foes, then or long 
after, anything higher than a militia, in 
which archer, and slinger, and horseman, 
and heavy-armed hoplite, did temporary 
duty at the call, less of national, than of 
municipal danger. 

Philip and his mighty son brought 
together the first real army that the world 
had everseen. The Macedonian conquerors 
were the first to evoke the soldier-spirit, 
which has never since quite died out, and to 
teach the lesson by which Napoleon largely 
profited, that the recruits of vanquished or 
tributary countries, well officered and 
welded into a mass, will fight the battles 
of the victor. The Silver Spears of Alex- 
ander appear as the legitimate prototypes 
of the Old Guard, and the motley host 
which sacked Persepolis of that which 
forced its road to Moscow. Professional 
soldiership did not, however, always assert 
its superiority. It was a civilian army of 
Romans, fresh from the plough and from 
the workshop, which overthrew the Epirotes 
and chased Pyrrhus to his ships. 

The wonderful campaigns of Hannibal, 
his rapid marches, the quick blows which 
he struck, and the peril of Rome, first 
suggested to the countrymen of Fabius 
and Scipio that the soldier, paid and 
trained to fight, was after all a defter 
instrument of strife than the wild warrior 
or even the armed citizen. The Cartha- 
ginian invader had won his triumphs at 


the head of foreign hirelings. Rome could 





raise, for long terms of service, cohorts more 
manageable than those of which the ranks 
were filled by recruits of Roman blood. 
W hatwas true of the Western, wasstill more 
true of the Eastern empire. Strange, inan 
ethnological point of view, was the medley 
of races drawn together under the Labarum 
of the rich emperor of Constantinople ; 
Turk, and Hun, and Avar, German and 
Dacian, fighting side by side for a day’s 
pay. 

The great difficulty of the mediswval kings 
of Europe was to be kings in deed as well 
asin name. The feudal system, with all 
its bad points, had its good ones. The 
spears that a monarch summoned to war 
could be pointed against him in peace, 
when the flatterers that ever beset a 
royal ear suggested some illegal subsidy 
or benevolence. Had the Parliament of 
England relaxed its hold upon the national 
purse-strings—had the States General of 
France, or the Cortes of Spain, been earlier 
coaxed or cudgelled into compliance with 
the costly whims of a greedy and luxurious 
court—the fairest and most enlightened 
lands of Europe might have become what 
Persia is now, mere milch kine to a hard 
master. 

Our own Richard of the Lion Heart, 
the French-speaking, crusading, poet-king 
—who never came to England but to get 
money by the sale of a score of charters, 
by ransom, capitulation, anything—valued 
his hired soldiers, Brabanters for the most 
part, far above his English six-weeks’ 
army, good for a march and a battle, but 
hard to keep together at the end of its 
forty days. Magnificent Edward the Third 
ruined himself—and drained every friendly 
purse from Chester and London to Bruges 
and F'lorence—for the sake of the Dugald 
Dalgetties of every nationality, drawn 
together beneath the pennon of St. George, 
to reap the golden grain of the harvest 
that the island bowmen hadsown at Poitiers 
and Cressy. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, soldiership was decidedly a very com- 
fortable and lucrative trade, a business that 
brought in large profits and quick returns, 
which procured personal consideration for 
those engaged in it, and which, strangest 


‘of all, was attended with little risk. Any 


“tall fellow” of strong limbs, shapely 
presence, and bold brow, might, if he were 
but “a proper man of his hands,” and 
adroit in military exercise, earn eight 
times the wages of a skilled mechanic. If 
he could buy, beg, or steal a horse, and 
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ride it when he had got it, his fortune was, 
indeed, made. At one time the hire of a 
cavalry soldier, armed and mounted at his 
own cost, ranged, in France at least, so 
extravagantly high, that, with regard to 
the actual value of money, it may be 
roughly calculated as within a few francs 
of what a commandant or major, with a 
battalion under his orders, now receives. 

There was not much danger in the war- 
fare of that period, to which belongs that 
wonderful Lombard battle, in which but 
two lives were lost, and those by the suffo- 
cation of unhorsed champions, smothered 
by the weight of their armour before the 
victors had time to unlace and unbrace 
them, and restore them to fresh air and 
daylight. The aim of the mercenaries was 
to capture, not to kill. They fought to 
screw the ransom out of beaten opponents, 
and had a fellow-feeling for one another, 
just as professional cricketers have now. 
They might, as a matter of business, cut a 
throat now and then, when wrong-headed 
prisoners proved too obstinate ; and of 
course the wretched peasantry, among 
whom they lived at free quarters, met 
with scanty consideration from these well- 
salaried warriors. 

The great source of profit to the soldier 
of the later middle ages was that he had a 
monopoly of his craft. Noble, gentle, or | 
ungentle, he was at least a freeman, at a | 
time when five-sixths of the population of 
Europe were slaves chained to the soil. 
He could hold up his head, speak his 
mind, and handle his weapon, when the 
half-starved tiller of the soil was afraid to | 
call his crops or his cottage, his wife and his | 
children, his own. And as, very gradually, | 
the old feudal tyranny grew stiff and | 
palsied, and lost its vigorous aggressive- 
ness, the army of a nation became more | 
and more national. The Thirty Years’ 
War was indeed waged almost altogether | 
by mercenary troops, beneath the Imperial 
or the Swedish standard ; but Cromwell’s | 
unequalled army, highly paid, strictly dis- | 
ciplined, and regarded with envious admira- 
tion by every court and prince on both sides 
of the Alps, was thoroughly English. 

In the Merry Monarch’s days, English 
discipline, English efficiency, had ceased 
to be a proverb on the Continent. Incom- 
parably the best-drilled army in Europe 
was that of the-Grand Turk. No infantry 
were such practised children of the camp 
as were the sultan’s famous Janissaries; 
no artillery was so formidable as his. The 
hugest army was that of the Most Catholic | 








sovereign of Spain and of the Indies, but it 
was already in a sorry condition, ill fed 
and ill led. The finest was that which 
Richelieu and Mazarin had begun to raise, 
and to which Louvois put the finishing 
touches, for the absolute king of France 
—an army that caused many an uneasy 
moment to the great grandfathers of our 
own great grandsires here in England. 
The principle on which Louvois went 
to work was a straightforward and a simple 
one. He proposed to himself to keep on 
foot a great army that should be cheap, 
manageable, and yet capable of bearing 
down by weight of numbers any ordinary 
foe. The common soldier, the mere pawn 
on the chessboard, was to be nourished, 


| clad, and lodged at as low a rate as might 


be. Let him eat his fill, and replenish his 
mug with wine, when he got into an 
enemy’s country, and cBuld live at the 
cost of- the king’s enemies—in the Palati- 
nate, say, or in Holland or Spain—but in 
France itself the lean grenadier was tightly 
held in hand, whatever indulgence might 
be shown to officers of noble birth. A 
few privileged corps—the Guards, the 
Musketeers Black and Gray, the hired 
Swiss, were ready to do the cream of the 
fighting. And, as for the mere commonalty, 
their feudal seigneurs might be trusted to 
force or cajole a sufficiency of recruits to 
join the ranks. 

Frederick the Great, if he followed in 
the footsteps of Louvois as a military 
organiser, far surpassed: his master in the 
art of extracting from a reluctant soldiery 
the maximum of obedience at the minimum 
of cost. With cane and scourge, with 
blackball and pipeclay, with bullet and 
black-hole for the more refractory, he suc- 
ceeded in making regiments and brigades 
that hated him, and that were largely 


| composed of bought or kidnapped men, as 


steady as so many automatons under fire. 
It was better, the poor wretches felt, to 
front the shot, than to wince beneath the 
rattan of the adjutant and the sergeant’s 


| strap; and so they fought, and bled, and 


were driven off like hounds, after the 
quarry was dead, to kennel again. 

Our own military system, as was natural 
under a German dynasty, and under such 
captains-general as H.R. -H. Culloden Cum- 
berland, and the martial bishop of Osna- 
burg, was laid down on German lines. 
The soldier's gleaming little tin of soup, 
the soldier’s lump of boiled beef, are 
legacies of the two earliest Georges. 
Because the Hanoverian private dined 
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thus, the British private, albeit not of a 
soup-eating nation, and growling ever at the 
outlandish fashion of his food, conformed 
to the Hanoverian pattern. Wolfe’s re- 
cently published letters have told us, that 
his opinion of the stocked and powdered 
soldiers of his own time was very much 
that enounced by Dr. Johnson in The 
Rambler. Sergeant Kite and Ensiga 
Plume had purveyed the men from the 
dregs of the population. They had been 
lashed and hustled into a creditable ap- 
pearance on parade. Some of them, like 
the Foot Guards at Lincelles, could fight 
like heroes, and good-humoured, merciful 
heroes withal. But of the rest competent 
judges wrote down that their valour was 
“‘ precarious,” their honesty hazy, and their 
morality imperfect. 

In one respect the British army beat 
all others, and that was the important 
question of its daily meals. It was very 
much more regularly paid, and much more 
sedulously fed—thanks to the liberal votes 
of a lavish Parliament !—than were the 
white-coats of France, or the yellow-coats 
of Spain. Army contractors at Blenheim 
or Fontenoy were not impeccable men, 
nor were Paymasters to the Forces quite 
clean-handed ; but, compared with foreign 
intendants and commissaries, they were 
as mirrors of integrity. There was much 
desertion, much drunkenness, and, in spite 
of the cruel floggings then in vogue, an 
extraordinary amount of petty theft among 
the men. . At the sight of a red-coat, 
prudent cottagers snatched away the linen 
from the garden hedge, and gathered in the 
scared poultry, as though grenadiers had 
been gipsies. The soldier, off duty, was 
reckoned as a scamp, light-fingered and 
light-heeled. 

A good deal of undeserved, or, at least, 
exaggerated praise, has been heaped upon 
the ragged levies of the French Revo- 
lutionary Government, the men of Jem- 
mappes. The Austrians in Fignders, led 
by crabbed formalists, whose one tacticial 
idea was to turn an enemy’s flank, cer- 
tainly were worsted by the shoeless, active 
boys who paid no regard to tradition. 
But when English and Russian brigades 
came crowding into Flanders, the contest 
was one between striplings and grown men. 
The real Grand Army—the victors of Lodi, 
of the Pyramids, of Austerlitz—was so 
largely leavened by the tough old soldiers 
of the ancient régime, that even the un- 
tiring brain and iron will of Napoleon 
could never bring together its equal. The 





conquerors of Wagram and Jena did not 
trample down resistance as the builders of 
the Boulogne imperial column had done. 
The mixed host that left its bones in 
Russian snow was far inferior to that 
which had menaced England, and those 
which bore the brunt from Leipsic to 
Montmartre were mainly made up of 
boys. 

The “tax of blood,” so called—the 
grinding conscription which weighs upon 
‘all continental Europe, and which only 
the friendly seven-league sea enables us 
to avoid—produces, everywhere, imposing 
numerical results, and, in Germany, Russia, 
Spain, and Turkey, an abundance of broad- 
chested and hardy young men. In France 
and Belgium the age of twenty is main- 
tained by the recruiting department at the 
sacrifice of a heavy percentage of those 
nominally liable to serve; while the sons 
of well-to-do families slip or wriggle, eel- 
like, through the complaisant meshes of 
the net, and leave behind a residuum over 
which experienced officers shake their 
heads. 

Nothing, on paper, or in a country 
where, as in Prussia, rule and fact go 
hand-in-hand, can work more smoothly 
than a conscription. Nothing, in practice, 
and where interest and wealth throw their 
weight into the scales, is more easy to 
evade. The strapping younger son of 
M. le Marquis is exempted, on the plea of 
weak eyes or diseased lungs, of which 
nobody ever heard before, from the actual 
handling of a coarse musket, and goes into 
the reserved list of infirmary attendants. 
The young viscount is made honorary 
clerk to the Hay and Straw Office. 
M. Chose, the manufacturer of Lyons, has 
influence enough to pitchfork his son and 
heir into the staff of a territorial general 
yet to be appointed. Scores of rich young 
fellows make believe to do duty as cavalry 
volunteers, and clink and swagger along 
the asphalte of the boulevards, while some 
plebeian comrade, stimulated by five-franc 
pieces and eleemosynary sips of brandy, 
grooms their horses and burnishes their 
accoutrements. So little have eighty years 
of experience reconciled the South of 
France peasantry to the conscription, that 
to lurk for months in hiding-holes among 
the rocks, or to lodge for half a year ina 
Spanish farm, is the alternative of thou- 
sands of “ refractories.” 

A standing army is, in truth, a monster 
hard to construct, difficult to keep in 
working order, and all but impossible to 
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renew, when war has drained it of its 
strength, and taken the bloom from its 
brave appearance. A generation has 
elapsed since 1854, and yet our own Foot 
Guards do not loom as large as the scarlet- 
coated giants who went out to the Crimea; 
Austrian colonels of crack regiments mourn 
the stately front-rank men laid low at 
Sadowa; and the wide-chested “substi- 
tutes” no longer lend an imposing aspect 
to the head of a French column. Such as 
they are, however, the vast aggregate of 
European armies represents a colossal 
pecuniary sacrifice, and a waste of time 
and a tax upon the bone and sinew of a 
nation, not over pleasant to contemplate. 

Very large armies gravitate towards 
war, as if to justify the fact of their exis- 
tence. It is felt sometimes, even by peace- 
able persons, as if it were better to employ 
the great destroying engine, once forall, than 
continually to oil, and polish, and regild the 
costly piece of murderous mechanism. To 
despotic monarchs a fine army is only too 
apt to appear in the light of a toy, or 
rather, perhaps, of a keen-edged tool, where- 
with to cut and carve the dominions of a 
feebler neighbour. And there have been 
occasions when the dangerous machine, 
like a sorcerer’s fiend, clamouring to be 
employed, has become self-acting, as did 
the Sikh Khalsa and the plundering army 
of the Constable de Bourbon, and has forced 
its unwilling rulers into war. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. THE COMMISSARY GROWS 
CONFIDENTIAL, 


Tue colonel’s remark had a certain “lilt” 
with it, and as Kila looked through the win- 
dow and saw “the gallant commissary 
coming through the square,” she could not 
but acknowledge there was a romantic air 
about him, that suggested melody ; it was 
not the poetry of motion, for his walk was 
strictly, not to say stiffly, military ; but 
his bearing was triumphant, his colour 
high—even to his cheek-bones—and he 
swung his cane in quite a light and airy 
manner. In his button-hole was a bouquet; 
as large as ladies are wont to carry, and on 
his enormous hands were stretched a pair 
of lavender gloves. It was unusual to see 
the commissary out of uniform, he avoided 
mufti “upon principle,” he said, and be- 

‘ 








cause “‘in his time officers were not ashamed 
of their profession,” though his enemies 
affirmed that motives of economy, and a 
well - grounded apprehension of being 
taken for a colour-sergeant out on a holi- 
day had something to do with it; but to 
behold him thus attired was a portent. 

“* Does he not look every inch like an ex- 
pectant bridegroom ?” observed the colonel 
grinning. 

“He looks more dreadful than ever, I 
think,” said Ella with a little shiver. 

Then her host came in, and welcomed 
her to his “ humble roof” with what was 
for him “ effusion;” and Gracie came 
down, and was embraced with every de- 
monstration of paternal affection. The 
colonel, from motives of delicacy, and also 
because he was upon the brink of a burst 
of laughter, stood apart at the window 
whistling softly to himself, “‘ Froggy would 
a-wooing go.” 

“T hope you found what has been done 
in your old home a pleasant surprise, 
Gracie P” said her father. 

“ Everything looks very nice and pretty, 
papa ; and it was very thoughtful and kind 
of you to put those charming flowers in 
our rooms.” 

“Eh, flowers, what flowers? Oh, I 
daresay that was Gertrude’s doings—I 
mean Miss de Horsingham’s. That lady 
has been most kind, my dear. I consulted 
her in your absence about the little arrange- 
ments in preparation for your return, and 
for the reception of our honoured guest 
here, Mrs. Landon; and I think she has 
acquitted herself to admiration.” 

“Everything is very nice, I am sure,” 
said Ella, seeing that her friend was at a 
loss for words. ‘I am very sorry, how- 
ever, to have been the cause of having 
kept Gracie from home so long, and from 
executing her own proper functions as the 
mistress of your house.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” returned the 
commissary coolly; “‘ Miss de Horsingham 
has a great taste for embellishment.” 

“TIT hope that does not extend to her 
conversation,” said Ella quietly. 

The colonel, at the window, exploded 
into a roar. 

“ There’s a boy’s hat just fallen in the 
mud,” he said in explanation, as the com- 
missary drew himself up with an offended 
air. 

“Miss de Horsingham is the soul of 
truth, Mrs. Landon,” observed her host. 

“Then I should very much like to see 
her,” returned Ella blandly. 
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“Your wish shall be gratified to-morrow. 
Gracie shall ask her to dinner.” 

“ But, papa, it is so soon,” faltered 
Gracie.- She knew Miss de Horsingham, 
and rather liked her; but she had been by 
no means an intimate friend of the family; 
indeed they had had none such but Ella. 
At the same time, if this lady had been 
kind to her father, she felt it was her duty 
to acknowledge it; and as to his having 
any matrimonial views, they never entered 
into her head; mainly, perhaps, because 
she concluded that Miss de Horsingham 
must needs be without dowry. 

“Your objection would hold good, with 
respect to any stranger,” said the com- 
missary loftily. ‘‘ Indeed, Gracie, I think 
you might give me credit for understand- 
ing that much. But Miss de Horsingham 
has shown an interest in me and mine 
which merits a peculiar acknowledgment. 
The colonel here is, of course, in an ex- 
ceptional position. He will make one, I 
hope, of our little party.” 

**T’ll come like a shot,” said the colonel 
cheerily. 

“ But that does not prevent Ella’s uncle 
from dining here to-day also, papa,” said 
Gracie. The commissary was not generally 
lavish of his hospitality, and it was a stroke 
of policy for straightforward Gracie quite 
Machiavellian, which thus reminded her 
father of the relationship between the 
colonel and their guest. 

“Of course not; of course he'll dine 
to-day—if he’ll take us in the rough, and 
trust to pot-luck.” 

This observation must have been dic- 
tated by something of the pride that apes 
humility ; for in fact, very extraordinary 
preparations had been made on Ella’s 
behalf; and the avant-courier of them had 
already stolen into the room from the 
kitchen. 

*‘T have an old campaigner’s nose, com- 
missary,” said the colonel, alluding to this 
grateful odour, “and I will risk the pot- 
luck.” 

The dinner, in fact, was as great a success 
as circumstances permitted it to be; the 
two gentlemen were in high good-humour; 
and Ella, as usual, endeavoured to forget 
her own sad thoughts in lively conversa- 
tion with her uncle. Gracie could not 





banish from her mind that memory which 
seemed to have died out so soon from her | 
father’s, and his mirth jarred upon her | 
ears. She knew that her mother had ex- | 
pected to be forgotten by him; that she 
had felt her own death not only as the 


laying down of a heavy burthen, but as re- 
leasing others from their share of it; yet 
the thought: “Does she see, does she 
hear, is she sensible of this too swift 
erasure of the past?” would intrude on 
her. Nevertheless, she did her best to play 
the hostess. 

“Now, I call this very nice and com- 
fortable,” said the commissary, when the 
ladies had withdrawn, and the whisky 
and hot water made their appearance. 
“ Here’s to your niece’s health, colonel! ” 

“You are very good,” said the colonel, 
a little stiffly. He did not dislike the 
other’s companionship for himself, but he 
resented the idea of any familiarity upon 
his part with Ella. He had said no more 
than the truth, when he had expressed his 
wish that she had come to his own roof, 
rather than to that of the commissary; 
and he thought it rather a liberty in him 
to have invited her. 

“We will have a good bout of it this 
evening,” observed his host, “since to- 
morrow we shall be rather on our p’s and 
q’s I suppose.” 

“ Why ?” inquired the colonel. 

“Well, Miss de Horsingham will be 
here, you know.” 

“T don’t see why we should be more on 
our p’s and q’s, as you call it, because 
of the commandant’s governess, than now, 
with my niece and your daughter in the 
house.” 

“T only meant that she would be more 
of a stranger,” said the commissary 
hastily. ‘ 

“Well, I suppose that won’t be the case 
very long, will it ?” observed the other. 

He spoke indifferently, almost con- 
temptuously, and looked up so impudently 
at his companion, that some men, having 
a glass of steaming grog in their hand, 
might have been induced to throw the 
contents in his face. But the commissary, 
who was drinking, merely winked sig- 
nificantly over the top of his tumbler, and 
when he had set it down replied : 

“You have hit it, colonel.” 

“It was impossible to miss it,” returned 
the other. ‘‘ One can’t miss a barn-door 
flying. I am not speaking of the lady 
of course”—for the commissary’s face had 
suddenly turned to that yellow-red which, 
in his signal-book, betokened fury—“ but 
of your intentions regarding her. They 
are honourable, I have no doubt, bat they 
are deuced open.” 

“T mean them to be so.” 

“Wanted to compromise the lady, eh? 
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Quite right,” said the colonel, stirring his 
glass, and looking at his boots. 

The glance that his companion bestowed 
on him, was a concentration of malignity 
and passion ; but it was unseen, or, at all 
events, unheeded. He went on in a philo- 
sophic tone: 

“All is fair in love and war, they say, 
and to secure a woman there is nothing 
like the plan you have adopted ; but it has 
this disadvantage, that it cuts both ways. 
You are as much bound to her, as she is 
to you, and though there is no brother in 
the case, the commandant himself would 
think it his duty, remember, to see the 
lady righted.” 

“Of course he would, should there be 
occasion; but I have quite made up my 
mind upon the matter.” 

“You really mean to marry this woman, 
then ?” 

“T really mean to marry this lady,” said 
the commissary with a significant stress. 

‘*Well, you know your own business 
best, no doubt; but I should have thought 
that a man like you—a warm man, & man 
with a good bit of savings, I suppose——” 

The commissary shook his head; but 
smiled, nevertheless. It was a very gentle 
denial of the impeachment. 

“T say, I should have thought, Ray, that 
you would have chosen a younger woman 
—‘a companion for your dear girl,’ as 
widowers with a grown-up daughter 
always say, to justify their choice of a 
chicken.” 

“JT should not have thought myself 
justified, as regards Gracie, in making 
choice of any young woman,” said the 
commissary loftily, “unless she had an 
independence of her own.” 

“Which Miss de Horsingham has not, 
I conclude ? ” | 

“‘T never asked her any such question.” 

“Nor ever made any inquiries, I sup- 
pose ?” 

The commissary smiled, not so much, it 
seemed, in answer to the colonel’s roguish 
look, as at something that was passing in 
his own mind. 

“* Come, tell me the truth, general.” 

The “general,” coming as it did un- 
expectedly, and at the end of so many 
observations by no means of the con- 
ciliatory sort, was too much for even the 
commissary’s reticence. His smile ex- 
panded to a grin, and his large face glowed 
with conscious pride. 

“Well, I know I can trust you, colonel.” 

“T will be close as wax.” 


“And you won’t—you won’t take ad- 
vantage of what I am about to confide in 
you by endeavouring to cut me out?” 

“To cut you out? Gracious heavens! 
with the De Horsingham ? Certainly not.” 

“Very good, that lady has ten thousand 
pounds, sir, in her own right.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said the colonel 
bluntly. “It’s no good you’re being put 
out; this is really one of those statements 
which a man ought to preface with: ‘I 
would not have believed it if I had not 
seen it myself ’—and so give his friend a 
loophole.” 

“Well, I have seen it myself,” said the 
commissary. 

““ What, the money? The ten thousand 
pounds? Does she carry itabout with her 
in notes? And if she does, are you sure 
they are not flash notes? Have you looked 
at the water-mark ? ” 

The commissary held up his finger for 
silence, looked cautiously at the door, and 
then whispered in his companion’s ear : 

“T have been to Doctors’ Commons and 
read her father’s will: ‘I give and bequeath 
to my only daughter Rosanna, the sum of 
ten thousand pounds.’ ” 

“Perhaps she has spent it since,” sug- 
gested the colonel. 

It was a, random shot, fired after the 
engagement was well-nigh over, for the 
speaker felt that he was beaten; but it 
went home. 

The commissary turned a dreadful colour 
—his own particular, with something added 
—as though he were crossing the Channel 
on a rough day. 

“How on earth should she spend it ?” 
faltered he with sickening apprehension. 

**T don’t know, because I don’t know 
her tastes,” said the colonel. “ But some 
women’s are devilish expensive.” 

“She is economy itself,” said the com- 
missary. 

“Ah, that’s a bad sign; one never 
knows the value of money till one has 
lost it.” 

“T don’t think she’d dare,” miuttered 
the commissary through his shut teeth, 
and locking very unlike a bridegroom. 
*“‘ She has never boasted of her money, it is 
true; but she has led me to conclude— 
I mean before I found it out for myself— 
that she has got something.” 

*‘ Like somebody else,” said the colonel, 
“eh? You will be a pair of cunning ones, 
you two.” 

To this disparaging observation, the 





commissary answered nothing. His com- 
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panion’s chance suggestion had fallen on | like having a proper understanding about 
very fruitful soil, prepared for its recep-| these matters. ‘I have ten thousand 
tion by base suspicions of all human kind. | pounds, you may take me or leave me,’ is 
He wiped his damp forehead with a huge | what I should like her to say ; but there’s 
red bandanna, and laid his bony hand upon | no getting a woman to be business-like. 
sag) 2 Oy wry oa : x - a ome a evening, I will try 
ook here, Juxon, we have been old | and bring her to book. 
friends for many a year, and know all; I am afraid the colonel was not alto- 
about one another—or nearly so. You | gether sorry for having given his friend so 
must give me a helping hand—I am not | much disquiet. He was annoyed with him 
the rich man you suppose me to be. I | with respect to Ella, partly on her account, 
art ; agp hae — he — = | and partly on we own ; he considered her 
or the colonel had drawn himself up a|in every way the commissary’s superior, 
little, and was mechanically buttoning up | but especially so in a social point of view, 
his pockets—‘“ but only your advice. You | as being his, the colonel’s niece; and he 
have a oa at — ~ own, and | was proportionately rsa nny - 
you understand womankind. is neces- | manner of his kind—about his own female 
sary for me—absolutely necessary—that I | belongings, as he was callous with respect 
should marry money. Now, if Miss de | to those of other men. He had the saga- 
Horsingham hasn’t got it”’—the commis- | city to make a good guess as to why the 
sary looked 80 caleeani embarrassed, and | soausiiaer had invited Ella to Woolwich ; 
at a loss ca Wee a4 his ve took pity | wi that she — throw oo = 
on him, and finishe e sentence: oujof her own “position” over Miss de 
would let her remain Miss de Horsingham, | Horsingham ; though as for there being 
in short, to the end of the chapter.” | any reciprocity in the matter, such as his 
“T would see her—at York,” said the | friend had hinted to Gracie, it had never 
commissary, mentioning, however, a@ much | entered into his mind. On the contrary, 
more southerly spot. “It is necessary to | although he was by no means ignorant that 
be quite sure, my good friend, and I want | Ella’s reputation had suffered in local 
your advice, as to how to make sure.” circles from the stories afloat concerning 
i “Ask her,” said the colonel bluntly. | the deception used at her marriage, the 
You need not say anything about the | commissary’s roof was, in his opinion, by 
oe = has oe “oy — you | no means one adapted for the relacquering 
ave made certain of that ; but let the con- | process. If She had been invited to the 
versation turn upon extravagance, and | commandant’s, instead of to patronise the 
th t th ti int blank. | , s 
Sails Reape canada "ott our [steal up ates Sates ceed bbe 
generous instincts, and your scorn of | cerning her, that would have been quite 
petty details, that you are one neither to| another matter; but as it was, Ella’s 
look after the pence, nor take care of the | coming to Woolwich—especially, too, with- 
pounds.’ Then she will say, ‘ Yes, she is, | out her husband—was a mistake, and he 
because she has had a lesson ;’ or she will | was by no means pleased with the man 
say, ‘No, she isn’t;’ and then you will | who had counselled it. The colonel, not- 


know that the money—or some of it—is 
gone. I don’t think a woman would evade 
a home-thrust like that. It would afford 
her such a capital opportunity of confes- 
sing to a little extravagance, if she has 
really committed a great one, and of course 
you must not let her suspect that, if she 
has, you are off your bargain.” 

“J'll just write that down,” said the 
commissary, producing his note-book ; “I 


withstanding that he resented the con- 
tempt of others for the commissary, did in 
fact himself secretly despise him; their 
companionship was, upon his side, one of 
convenience only; and when this is the 
case, @ quarrel is very easily picked with 
the inferior party. It was well, therefore, 
for the host, albeit unconscious of his 
danger, that he now moved an adjourn- 
ment to the ladies, whom they found deep 


in a confidential talk, on the sofa with a 


mean the question 1 am to put to her 
background of mother-of-pearl. 


about her ‘generous instincts.’ Nothing 
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Hap I been indiscreet? Could I have | 


done otherwise than I did P 


I might, of course, have withheld my | 
So far, I had been needlessly un- | said, complimenting me. 
But surely something | shall make a painter of you. 


name. 
reserved, perhaps. 
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sent it flowing on with a sparkle about its 
wavelets—the brighter, and the better, for 
the interruption. 

But I spoke to no one of M. Riel. It 
was my secret—almost the first secret I 
had ever possessed. I feared lest it should 
be judged expedient to terminate my 
studies at the National Gallery. 

Mr. Leveridge inspected my copy of the 
Gevartius. 

“There is real improvement, Doris,” he 
“ My child, we 
There are 


was due to his frankness, not less than to | | the touches of an artist in this drawing.” 


his kindness. And I confess that I had | 


I did not—I could not—tell him that 


been won by what seemed to me the sim- | this improvement was due to the inter- 


plicity and the sincerity of his manner. 


No doubt, he was not entitled to address of my silence. 


| position of M. Riel. Yet I felt ashamed 
If Mr. Leveridge had 


me, and consequently he should have been looked at me, he would have seen that 
rebuked by the surprise and severity of my | my cheeks were very red. But he was | 


bearing towards him. But how could I 


repel services that were so agreeably prof- | 


fered ? 
were unusual. 
ordinary or general rules. 

foreigner, and an artist. 
judged that his profession entitled him to | 
dispense with ceremony in relation to a 


| 


| busily contemplating the drawing. 
I was glad to be able to return my 


The circumstances of the case | Gevartius to its place in my portfolio. I 
It was not to be judged by | did not touch it again. 
M. Riel was a | the benefit of M. Riel’s handiwork. And 

He perhaps /|I felt a wish to keep it as he had left 


I feared to lose 


it, for his sake—as a sort of memento 
of my converse with him in the gallery. 


young art-student, as he might reasonably | Yet doing this, I was very sensible of its F 


And he might not be well | folly, and I reproached myself for invest- 


versed in our English etiquettes and con- | ing a commonplace and trivial occurrence 


ventionalities. And, above all, 
really assisted me. 


severely, nor could I blame myself. Indeed, | 


he had | with an air of romance and sentiment. I 
I could not judge him | knew that I should have been the first to 


| ridicule and condemn any other girl, who 


I looked back with pleasure upon my meet- | had done as I was doing. 


ing with M. Riel. It was something in the | 


| 


For what was M. Riel to me? Nothing, 


nature of an adventure, and my life fora| or only a handsome foreigner who had } 
long time past had been very unadven- | been civil and obliging to me, but whom I 


turous, uninteresting, monotonous. It had | ‘might never meet again. 


been as a dull, shadowed, sluggish stream. 


For I have 
| omitted to state that he was handsome— 


A pebble in the way, the pettiest of inci- | very handsome—and, in a woman’s eyes, | 


VOL, XVIII, 


dents, had now stirred and rippled it, and | that is perhaps a matter of some import- 
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him, but, with a humane eye to the com- 
fort of the prisoners, the court ruled 
otherwise. 

Their ears may not be attuned to music, 
but, like the rest of their countrymen, the 
Virginians of Nevada like to have them 
tickled with tall talk, and the managers 
of their centennial rejoicings were careful 
to provide the indispensable poem and 
oration. The gentleman responsible for 
the latter had evidently profited by old 
father Taylor’s advice to a speaker: 
“Get yourself chock full of your subject, 
and then knock the bung out, and let the 
_ideas flow.” He opened thus: “ Mr. Pre- 
sident and countrymen. I beg you to 
realise the sublime grandeur of this 
moment of time. Centuries clasp hands 
in our immediate presence. Time seals at 
this holy moment, as an accomplished fact, 
the grand experiment of our fathers. We 
who have carried in security the ark of the 
covenant of our fathers’ faith, above the 
reach of the mad waves of foreign intrigue 
and domestic commotion, down to the 
eternal shores of the irrevocable past, now 
press with our firmer footsteps the golden 
coast of a new century of time. Time 
now stretches forth his hand to reverse the 
glass and shift the sands of centuries, and 
at this moment our gaze rests upon the 
beauteous dreamland of the future, radiant 
with the rainbow hues of peaceful promise, 
and behind us stretches far away the grand 
highway of our national progress. It winds 
amidst sweet valleys, and by silvery 
streams, each step of its course honoured 
by the deeds of heroes, and sanctified 
by the graves of martyrs. At its com- 
mencement point still gleam the beacons 
of our faith, flashing from the turrets of 
the temple of truth. In the soft light of 
their glow we behold the lilies of enduring 
love nodding in sweet holiness by the last 
resting-places of the just, and hiding with 
their merciful shadows the graves of the 
erring. Fame sounds her wildest trump of 
joy to-day. Hope spreads her proudest 
banner on the sky, and Faith inscribes 
anew thereon the maxims of Liberty: Man 
is capable of self-government. All men 
are free and equal!” An American writer, 
lamenting the lack of great authors in 
America, finds consolation in the fact that 
his country can boast ten orators to 
England’s one. In the States, “ distin- 
guished speakers” are as common as 
remarkable men. A member of Con- 
gress who followed Mr. Cattlin’s advice, 
and kept his mouth shut, would have 





a bad time of it if he sought re-elec- 
tion. If he is unequal to speech-making, 
he must not let his constituents know it; 
and, thanks to the absurd privilege he 
enjoys of having a speech inserted in the 
official report before it has been delivered 
in the House, it is not difficult for a 
silent member to deceive his friends 
at home. When Bill Sloan, “‘a twelve- 
hundred-dollar Treasury clerk,” was asked 
if he knew Judge Allen, who had made 
such a capital speech on the public expen- 
diture, he replied: ‘“‘ Know him, yes, tomy 
sorrow. I came to Washington with him 
after his election. The judge had a soft 
place. He was assigned a place on one or 
two committees, but never attended, his 
time being spent at a second-rate tavern 
playing euchre, at which he is an adept. 
One day he called upon me, and said : ‘ Bill, 
Iam getting letters from my people, de- 
manding I shall speak on the question of 
the acquisition of California. You must 
get me out of the scrape, by writing me 
a speech. Do it in splendid style, and 
I'll give you three hundred dollars.’ At 
the end of a week he got the speech. 
Did he deliver it in the House? Not 
a bit of it. During the rush of busi- 
ness one day, he obtained permission to 
have his speech printed. Every day 
brought him congratulatory letters. He 
came to me, chatted over old times, and 
then the critter said: ‘ Bill, do you play 
euchre?’ ‘Occasionally.’ ‘ Well, I owe 
you three hundred dollars, and will play 
you three straight games, whether it shall 
be doubled or wiped out.’ The speech- 
making debt was wiped out. Now, you 
were talking about that national expendi- 
ture speech of his; that, my boy, is mine. 
The judge owes me three hundred dollars 
for it. He wants to euchre me out of the 
money, but I have told him to pay up, or 
I'll let all his constituents know the his- 
tory of these speeches. I fancy he’ll pay.” 

Strange are the exhibitions sometimes 
provided for the delectation of the American 
playgoer. An actor and actress were lately 
“linked in matrimonial manacles,” before 
an admiring audience at a Toledo theatre, 
and the first marriage ever solemnized— 
well, that is scarcely the word—let us say, 
contracted, at Dearwood, took place on the 
boards of the theatre there, at the con- 
clusion of the first piece. The curtain 
rose and discovered the members of the 
company ranged on each side of the 
stage; the centre being occupied by Mrs. 
McKelvey, attired in elegant evening 
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costume, and Mr. Morgan, “jauntilly 
attired,” as became a bridegroom. Judge 
Kingkendell officiated with grace and 
dignity, and then, “omitting the kiss, 
shook the hands of the pair, and the 
curtain fell.” People who show such 
little respect for the holy state have no 
notion of taking one another for better 
or worse, till death doth them part, and 
naturally expect to be enabled to dis- 
solve partnership when they grow tired 
of each other’s company. It is true the 
law differs in different states; but that 
matters little, since lawyers advertise their 
readiness and ability to procure divorce, 
quietly, anywhere—“ no pay till divorced ;” 
and their services seem to be in demand, 
especially among the ladies. Of six wives 
who obtained divorces the same day in a 
Nevada circuit court, one was set free on 
account of her husband’s cruelty; one by 
reason of his intemperance; and four 
because their worser halves “failed to 
provide.” Wives disinclined to proceed 
to extremities, take the milder course of 
securing a licence to trade on their own 
responsibility. One lady sets forth in 
her petition for that privilege that her 
husband, being of a speculative, venture- 
some disposition, has lost all his means 
by unfortunate speculations and extrava- 
gances; but as he treats her well, excepting 
as regards finding means to support her 
and the children, she does not desire to be 
parted from him, but wishes to trade on 
her own account, and conduct a millinery 
and dress-making establishment, and a 
dry goods and liquor business, upon a 
cash capital of sixteen hundred dollars. 
Mrs. Irene Chatterton, advertising her 
intention of applying for a licence, shows 
even less fear of having too many irons 
in the fire, for she announces that she 
purposes buying and selling real estate 
and mining stocks, keeping a boarding- 
house, a boarding-school, and a fancy 
store, carrying on the millinery business, 
and trading in hardware. Mrs. Beckstoff, 
of Virginia, Nevada, appears to have 
divorced herself without troubling the 
lawyers at all, for her deserted spouse 
advertises: “To whom it may concern. 
My wife, Arabella Beckstoff, having left 
my bed and board, I hereby give notice, 
that if any other man will take charge of 
her, away from the aforesaid b. and b., I 
will cheerfully bear one half of all reason- 
able expenses for her maintenance, and 
will consider that I have a very good joke 
on Snyder.” 





The last sentence is a bit of slang, of 
which there is plenty in the mining states. 
At a meeting of an anti-slang club 
organised by the young ladies of San- 
Francisco, one of the members, making 
use of the expression “ awfully nice,” and 
gently reminded that she was talking 
slang, retorted: “I wouldn’t say anything 
if I were you; you told Sallie Sproggins, 
“e- now, to pull down her basque!” “No 

didn’t. Sallie will say I didn’t; she 
won’t go back on me!” Here the presi- 
dent intervened, by enquiring what was 
the object of the society? “To discourage 
slang,” cried a dozen voices. ‘“‘ Kerect,” 
said the president, “go on with the 
funeral!” Then a member rose to say 
she had been fined, but hadn’t the stamps 
with her, but would settle, in the sweet 
by-and-by. “All right,” said the presi- 
dent, “pay when you have the ducats.” 
A young lady wished to know if a member 
could call her bean “just old splendid ? ” 
“You bet she can’t,” was the decision. 
Whereupon the querist moved that Miranda 
Pew come down with the dust, for having 
paid her lover the said compliment. This 
roused Miranda to remark: “If my beau 
was such an old hairpin as your fellow is, 
I wouldn’t say it.” The quarrel spread, 
spite of the president entreating her fair 
friends to shoot the chinning; and the 
meeting broke up in disorder to a chorus 
of mixed phrases, such as “Dry up!” 
“Nice blackberry you are!” “ Hire a hall!” 
A Californian reporter relates a story 
of an old man who got out of a rail- 
way-car, “to spin round on his own 
personal curvature;” and a Californian 
authoress claims favourable consideration 
for her book on the plea that she has 
never dead-headed. What she means we 
learn from a paragraph headed, “ Dead- 
heading in Nevada,” telling how, upon the 
arrival of a train at Virginia-station, an 
Indian left it, entered a shed, stripped off his 
leggings, moccassins, and other aboriginal 
belongings, and put on the garb of civilisa- 
tion. He then took a bottle of water out 
of his bundle, wet a handkerchief, and 
wiping his face with it, became a white man 
who had stolen a free ride from Remo, it 
being customary to allow Indians a free 
ride, providing they sat on the platform. 

Reading a centennial oration, one might, 
indeed, suppose that Americans were a 
happy band of brothers, anxious to make 
their land the wonder and envy of the 
world; but, alas, their political orators 
and political writers have laboured in 
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vain, if they have not convinced us that 
one half their countrymen are traitors and 
the other half thieves; and that, what- 
ever may be the upshot of the fierce con- 
test of 1876, the presidential chair will be 
occupied by a thorough-paced scoundrel. 
Abuse is the one weapon of political war- 
fare. One of the best written of New 
York journals complained that there was 
a great deal too little honest discussion 
of principle, and a great deal too much 
disgusting personal abuse, and declared 
it was foolish to deny it, and unpatriotic 
not to try and better it; and then im- 
mediately proceeded to accuse one of 
the presidential candidates of taking a 
false oath for the purpose of defrauding 
the Treasury, and call him the political 
agent of public robbers, “neither a wise 
man, a humane man, or a honest man.” 
Perhaps the accused consoled himself with 
the reflection that men of greater fame 
than himself had cheated Uncle Sam of 
his dues. Washington Irving’s name 
figures on- the official list of defaulters 
respecting public moneys, his account as 
minister to Spain showing an unpaid 
balance of three cents; while a general, 
still serving his country, is its debtor for 
a third of that sum. In the same record 
Great Britain, on account of some tran- 
sactions prior to the war of 1812, remains 
indebted to the United States to the tune of 
three dollars—a debt that might be wiped 
off in consideration of the United States 
Treasury having one of the three millions 
of the Alabama indemnity still to the 
good, although it has been distributed so 
liberally that, in New Bedford alone, two 
hundred houses have been built by seamen 
with their share of the plunder. Forty 
ae ago the Clockmaker vowed: “ The 

nglish are the boys for tradin’ with; 
they shell out their cash like a sheaf of 
wheat in frosty weather.” And his coun- 
trymen have golden reasons for endorsing 
the sentiment with a “‘ That’s so!” 





BURIED. 


WE stand upon the churchyard sod and gaze 
Into the grave of our beloved dead; 
We hear the solemn words of prayer and praise ; 
We mark the yew-trees waving overhead ; 
We see the sunshine flicker on the grass— 
The green grass of the graves—and daisies white ; 
Adown the lane the village children pass, 
And shyly pause to watch the holy rite. 
Deep in the earth upon the coffin-lid, 
Lies the last gift despairing love could make, 
White, scented blossoms, that must soon be hid 
With all we lo.ed, from eyes and hearts that ache. 
Love, strong as life, was powerless to save ; 
We can but strew fresh flowers upon the grave. 





Yet in this grave, tear-moistened and new-made, 
Where we must leave the happiness of years, 
May not a worthier sacrifice be laid 
Than even our fairest flowers or wildest tears ? 
If we should bury with the pure white bloom, 
A cherished folly or a secret sin, 
It might make holier the silent tomb, 
Deepen the peace the dead lies folded in. 
Oh, mute, cold grave! that doth receive our lost, 
And with our lost the offerings of our love, 
Take these things also; we do count the cost, 
And God in heayen doth, looking down, approve. 
Sleep, darling, sleep; pray God that dies with thee 
ich might have parted us eternally ! 





WEIGHED IN THE BALANCES. 

Dame Briranntsa—under whose image on 
our coins the fair Stewart’s portrait has 
been handed down to posterity—when 
she can spare time from ruling the waves 
and other congenial pursuits, gives much 
attention to the delicate scales found in 
the uppermost storey of that proverbial 
hive of industry, Somerset House. These 
favourite scales of Dame Britannia are so 
daintily made that they weigh not in 
ounces or drachms but in milligrammes ; 
the balance rests on a razor-edge and will 
weigh a hair. Over them preside two 
gentlemen well-known in the scientific 
world, Mr. Bell and Mr. Richard Bannister, 
who with their assistant cherubs sit up 
aloft, and watch over the dark ways and 
vain tricks of those who seek to get the 
weather-gage of Dame Britannia, her 
revenue cutters, her offices of Excise and 
Customs. For Britannia, sometimes rash 
in spending money, is—perhaps on that 
very account—a mighty shrewd hand at 
collecting it. On the distiller, the recti- 
fier, the tobacconist, she lays her hand by 
no means lightly. She pokes her helmeted 
head into huge distilleries, and those more 
modest establishments wherein the noble 
peasant produces hispotheen. With equally 
impatient foot she kicks at great tobacco 
manufactories and petty long-shore shops, 
where lurk negrohead and cavendish inno- 
cent of the government label. She flashes 
her mighty shield in the eyes of great 
exporting brewers, and plunges her tri- 
dent into the maltster’s cistern. Beneath 
her wegis she has for some few years past 
nourished the skilful chemist who, when 
she has made her captures, cuts up and 
dissects them, boils them, distils them, 
burns them, puts them literally and me- 
taphorically under the microscope, and 
weighs them in impartial and unconscious 
balances. 

It is some five-and-thirty years since 
Britannia first called in the chemist to her 
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aid. At that period the dame was a sorely 
defrauded and injured individual. Her 
sons treated her as if she were a mother- 
in-law. They rode rough-shod over her 
Customs and made light of her Excise. 
They laughed at the penalty of “ Exchequer- 
ing,” and smoked annually hundreds of 
tons of tobacco which had never paid 
duty to the goddess. The treacherous 
waves over which she imagined she ruled 
helped largely to cheat her of her dues. 
Between the great ships, English and 
foreign, which sailed into the Thames and 
the long, low shore, plied countless boats 
all engaged in the highly-amusing and re- 
munerative sport of smuggling. Tobacco 
in bales and in barrels, in sacks and 
packages, was whisked ashore in swift 
wherries and innocent-looking lighters, and 
found a home everywhere. English manu- 
facturers, that is to say, those who were not 
in league with Will Watch, rebelled against 
this state of things. Their patriotism was 
outraged, their pockets were emptied, and 
they rose in defence of their rights as 
Britons. They pointed out that they were 
undersold and ruined by cheap smuggled 
goods, and demanded that the stringent 
rule of the Excise should be relaxed in 
their favour. Their prayer was heard, and 
they were allowed to use materials to aid 
the manufacture of tobacco other than the 
leaves of trees and plants. Dock, burdock, 
lettuce, cabbage, and—the latest improve- 
ment of all—rhubarhb, were still forbidden ; 
but for a while other ancillary substances 
were allowed. Minds sharpened by keen 
commercial competition were quick to per- 
ceive that while tobacco cost as much as 
three shillings and fourpence or fivepence 
duty paid, Will Watch might be success- 
fully competed with by increasing the 
weight of the legitimate articles by the 
addition of molasses, liquorice, and other 
cheap articles. It is a well-known faet 
that the original weight of silk can be, and 
is, enormously increased by the addition of 
black dye—that it can be made by the 
dyer to turn any required weight. By 
parity of reasoning tobacco manufacturers 
arrived at the conclusion that sixty per 
cent. of liquorice or molasses, worked up 
with their tobacco, would give them a 
chance of fighting against the smuggler 
and making a profit. It happened as they 
expected, but Britannia’s watchful eye 
soon perceived that the loss to her revenue 
by smuggling—though severe enough— 
was a small matter compared with that 
caused by the loss to the Excise by aug- 





mentation or adulteration—whichever the 
reader pleases. On looking over her 
accounts Britannia saw that the importa- 
tion of tobacco was falling off by millions 
of pounds per annum; the previous Act 
of Parliament was repealed and a new one 
passed, and the use of all substances pro- 
hibited except those essential to the manu- 
facture of tobacco—to wit, oil and water. 
It is quite obvious that, so long as this Act 
was faithfally observed, the customer could 
protect himself against adulteration by the 
evidence of his senses, but it was soon found 
that extreme vigilance was necessary to 
protect the public against liquorice and 
molasses, without counting the leaves of 
the shrubs and plants before-mentioned. 
Hence the chemical department of the 
Internal Revenue, which speedily disclosed 
that the list of adulterants for cut tobacco 
was of hideous length. Sugar and molasses 
were largely used, and occasionally gum, 
starch, liquorice, catechu, common salt, 
nitrate of potash, alum, Epsom salts, yellow 
ochre, green copperas, peat moss, oatmeal, 
malt commings, chicory, and the leaves of 
coltsfoot, endive, rhubarb, oak, elm, plane; 
and in some fancy tobaccos of lavender and 
mugwort. This ghastly list of adulterants 
was published in the official reports, but 
exercised not the slightest influence as a de- 
terrent. The British smoker was just then 
developing that love for the weed which, 
among the classes pretending to some de- 
gree of culture, has partly taken the place 
of the worship of Bacchus. I cannot 
guess what the spirit of the author of the 
“Counterblast to Tobacco” would say to 
the astounding and continued increase of 
its consumption. No doubt the stupendous 
smuggling of thirty or forty years ago 
caused the “ weight of tobacco cleared for 
consumption in the United Kingdom ” to 
be very much less than the weight actually 
consumed; but admitting that smuggling 
has been somewhat reduced since 1841, 
the figures of to-day are astonishing 
enough. The registered consumption in 
1841 was twenty-three millions, ninety- 
six thousand, two hundred and eighty-one 
pounds, or thirteen ounces and three- 
quarters per head of population, including 
every age and sex; while the last accounts 
made up record the amazing total of 
forty-nine millions, fifty-one thousand, 
eight hundred and thirty pounds; or one 
pound seven ounces and a half per head; 
the increase since 1869 being no less than 
one ounce and three-quarters per head. 
Women, children, and non-smokers being 
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deducted, these figures would swell to a 
very high average. 

Britannia’s balances then were first set 
to work in order to protect her pocket 
rather than the health of her children, for 
it is only of late that she has exhibited 
any solicitude as to the coats of their 
stomachs. Tobacco was, and is, a great 
difficulty; the high duty on an articie of 
small intrinsic value offering an invin- 
cible temptation to Will Watch the land 
lubber, as well as to the seagoing repre- 
sentative of the Watch family. It would 
be difficult to pay a visit to the laboratory 
at Somerset House without finding there 
various samples of tobacco more or less— 
generally more—saturated with sugar, 
molasses, or liquorice. English makers 
grumbled so persistently about the com- 
petition of foreign-made and smuggled 
cavendish and negrohead, that Britannia 
again took pity upon them, and now allows 
them to manufacture these confessedly 
sweetened tobaccos “in bond,” that is to 
say, in a workshop under her own shield ; 
that the increase of weight from the added 
sweetness may be well and duly calculated, 
and the clever housewife paid her proper 
percentage thereon; but awkward cases 
are perpetually turning up of tobacco, not 
labelled as it should be with her image 
and superscription, but quite in the rough, 
and saturated with liquorice—and—and 
other things. Britannia has little mercy 
on delinquents, and fines them severely, 
but not more than they can afford to pay, 
if they have carried on the trade undis- 
covered for a little while. ; 

Beer, according to the Italian librettist, 
the source of the Englishman’s haughti- 
ness, gives much employment to Britannia’s 
chemists. The malt-tax requires for its 
collection an army of supervisors and 
assistants, who lead the by no means free 
and independent maltster a terrible life. 
When barley is “malted” it increases in 
bulk, and almost endless measurements 
must be gone through before the duty, 
which amounts altogether to about two 
shillings and eightpence halfpenny per 
bushel, can be properly levied. This is 
rather a matter for the exciseman than 
the chemist and botanist, but there are 
complications which demand the assistance 
of the expert. A maltster occasionally 
malts a batch of bad barley—unsaleable 
in its finished condition—and then asks 
Britannia for a “drawback;” that is to 
say, he wants to be recouped in the 
amount of his duty. Now, as two shillings 





and eightpence halfpenny per bushel re- 
present a considerable profit on barley, 
it is, of course, worth while for a frau- 
dulent maltster to “ring in” a quan- 
tity of unmalted grain, and claim his 
drawback thereon. Wherefore, his so0- 
called malt is cautiously sampled and 
investigated before he is allowed his 
deduction, and the condemned malt must 
be mixed and ground up with linseed, to 
make sure that it cannot be used in any 
way for the manufacture of beer, but can 
serve only as food for cattle. A similar 
rule prevails as regards tobacco in the 
Customs Department. Leaf tobacco in- 
cludes in its weight a considerable pro- 
portion of the “ mid-rib” or backbone of 
the leaf; the removal of which leaves it 
in the condition of “strip.” Now, except 
in the case of “ bird’s-eye,” the eyes in 
which are composed of transverse sections 
of midrib, this rib is entirely useless. 
Tobacco manufacturers demand a draw- 
back on the useless midrib, and their 
claim is allowed, but the said ribs must 
be ground to powder and sent out of the 
country before the drawback is allowed. 
Britannia will not permit midribs, like 
damaged tobacco, to be burnt in the 
Queen’s Tobacco - pipe, but insists on 
their export—hence the enormous amount 
of “other snuffs” in distinction to the 
fancy sorts exported annually. I don’t 
know what is done with this “other 
snuff,” at which the poorest civilised 
snuff-taker would turn up his nose. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds of it are 
exported annually, but whither does it 
go? To Africa, to the Islands of the 
Southern Sea, or to the bottom of the 
British Channel? Or is it, mayhap, 
“run in” again by W. W. or some of 
his friends, to the end that another draw- 
back may be got out of itP Verily I 
lmow not; but this much is certain, that 
Britannia’s chemists look very sharply 
indeed at the samples of drawback snuff 
submitted to them, lest it should have 
been augmented by foreign substances 
which would be cheap at three shillings 
and twopence per pound—the duty on 
unmanufactured tobacco. 

Beer for export—or rather the draw- 
back claimed on the malt employed in its 
manufacture—requires much nicety in its 
adjustment, and gave the late Mr. George 
Phillips and his successors no little trouble 
before they arrived at their present method. 
Under the ancient plan, beers for export 
were divided into two-classes—strong and 
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mild; the higher drawback being, of 
course, allowed on the former. The sole 
test was the palate of the examining 
officer, who, after tasting the beer, decided 
whether it was strong or mild, and in 
accordance with the declaration. An idea 
may be formed of the value of this test 
from the melancholy fact that, whereas the 
active, intelligent, and expert officers em- 
ployed in testing beers for export only de- 
tected, in the last year of the old system, 
one per cent. of incorrect declarations, the 
analyst discovered seventy per cent. in the 
following year. Under the new plan, the 
brewer declares the specific gravity and 
other particulars concerning his batch of 
beer for export, and all these points are 
carefully checked by an ingenious process 
of analysis, by which the quantity of malt 
extract remaining in the beer, and the 
amount which has been converted into 
alcohol and acetic acid, are ascertained, and 
the bulk of malt originally employed is 
accurately arrived at. 

There are no difficulties with the export 
brewers now. Such discrepancies as occur 
between the government chemists and 
those employed by the brewers are very 
trifling, and point the moral, that human 
nature is very honest when kept so. The 
last remark may appear cynical, buta visit 
to the laboratory of the Inland Revenue 
Department is not calculated to inspire 
faith in the honour and disinterestedness 
of mankind. One thing appears certain, 
that indirect taxation by means of Customs 
or Excise is productive of an enormous 
amount of rascality. While pepper was 
subject to a heavy duty, adulteration was 
practised on a gigantic scale. Out of one 
hundred and forty-six samples examined 
in 1844, no fewer than one hundred and 
twenty-two were adulterated with rice, 
linseed-meal, chillies, the husks of red and 
white mustard, and a mixture “ known in 
the trade” as P.D., and containing most 
of the articles mentioned. It will be 
understood at once that powdered rice and 
linseed-meal would lower the pungency of 
the pepper, which was restored by the 
addition of powdered chillies. 

The almost complete suppression of 
illicit distillation has turned ingenious 
minds towards other methods of getting 
the better of Britannia’s lawful dues. The 
article known familiarly as spirits of wine 
is largely used in various arts and manu- 
factures, and was formerly manufactured 
mainly in private stills. When it was em- 
ployed as a solvent for certain gums in the 





manufacture of varnish and other mate- 
rials, the duty represented an immense 
proportion of the entire cost. Ten shil- 
lings duty on an article which costs about 
one shilling and ninepence to produce is 
tempting bait, and it was hardly denied 
that very little of the spirits of wine used 
in commerce paid excise. To get rid of 
this scandal and loss to the revenue, dis- 
tillers were allowed drawback on spirits 
vitiated in bond to such extent that they 
became impossible for drinking purposes. 
After some experiments, it was decided that 
the debasement should be accomplished by 
means of wood naphtha—that the spirit 
should be “methylated.” Inthe language 
of chemists, spirits of wine is “ ethylic” 
alcohol, depending for its character on the 
presence of “ethyl”; while wood naphtha 
—the spirit produced by the perfect com- 
bustion of wood—is called “ methylic” 
alcohol, from the presence of ‘ methyl.” 
The peculiar nauseousness of this form 
of alcohol suggested its employment for 
debasing spirits of wine, and it was 
agreed that the addition of one part of it 
to nine of the latter would be sufficient for 
the protection of the revenue. This opera- 
tion has ever since been performed in 
bond, and the cheapness of methylated 
spirit has proved a sore blow to the illicit 
distiller. Finding his own trade knocked 
on the head, this ingenious individual has 
since tried his hand on methylated spirit, 
and has been within an ace of getting rid 
of the methyl, and producing a drinkable 
fluid. One thing is certain, that among a 
certain community in the East-end of 
London, large quantities of methylated 
spirit—more or less successfully cleansed 
—have been and are, drunk daily. It is 
also well-known that sweet spirit of nitre, 
and other pharmacopceial preparations, can 
be made from the debased alcohol now so 
largely sold. 

The protection of Britannia’s pocket, as 
practised by Messrs. Bell and Bannister, 
is not entirely confined to exciseable 
articles. Samples of medical and other 
stores supplied to various departments, 
such as the Admiralty, the Board of Trade 
and the India Office, are duly tested and 
weighed in the balances at Somerset 
House. One of the most important of 
these articles is the lime and lemon-juice 
which, according to the Merchant Shipping 
Act, all vessels voyaging in certain lati- 
tudes are obliged to carry with them for 
the use of poor Jack. It was at first sorely 
against the grain that Jack took his rations 
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of lime-juice on board Britannia’s war- 
ships, but the success of the “ physic ” was 
so complete that its use has been made 
compulsory in the Mercantile Marine. Not 
only must lime or lemon juice be carried 
aboard ship, but juice up to a certain stan- 
dard of strength—i.e., containing the 
proper percentage of citric acid—and free 
from adulterants of all kinds. In some 
years there is great scarcity of lemon-juice 
sufficiently good for ships’ stores. In 
1874, for instance, large quantities of 
foreign-squeezed lemon-juice were pre- 
sented for examination, but a considerable 
proportion had to be rejected, on account 
of its having been below the standard. 
English lemon-squeezers—the persons, not 
the wooden instruments known by that 
name—are now so well aware that only 
good juice will be accepted, that they 
seldom present inferior or diluted juice for 
examination, but the foreign “ squeezer ” 
has not yet seen the error of his ways. 
Foreign-squeezed juice is prepared with 
too much or too little care, as it frequently 
contains common salt, and is sometimes 
diluted with water. In the year just cited, 
foreign juices as compared with home- 
squeezed were rejected in the proportion 
of nearly two to one; yet, although more 
than twenty-three thousand gallons were 
rejected, no member of the trade ques- 
tioned the accuracy of Britannia’s balances 
—a feat that members of other trades are 
by no means unapt to perform. When the 
juice has passed through its trial success- 
fully, it is, in the bonded warehouses, 
fortified with fifteen per cent. of proof 
spirit in order that it may “keep,” and 
is then bottled, sealed, labelled, and sent on 
board to insure poor Jack against scurvy. 
To the end that he may have his lime- 
juice fresh and fresh, it is enacted that in 
no case shall it be in bottles containing 
more than two gallons, and in ships 
carrying twenty persons or fewer, quart 
bottles only are permitted. The Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1867 expressly com- 
mands that the master of the ship “ shall 
serve it out himself, or cause it to be 
served out, at the rate of an ounce per day 
for each member of the crew so soon as 
they have been at sea for ten days”; and 
the medical officers “ recommend” that, 
when the juice is served out, it should be 
“mixed in the proportion of one fluid 
ounce of lime-juice and one ounce of sugar 
to not less than half-a-pint, and not more 
than a pint, of water, and that the mixture 
should be served out in sufficient quantity 





to each mess or watch at the dinner-hour, 
so that it may be obtained by the crew in 
time to drink during their meal.” To 
these properly stringent commands and 
recommendations is added a humorous 
aspiration of the medical officers that 
“Time and lemon juice should be re- 
garded, not as a medicine, but as a neces- 
sary article of ordinary diet.” Perhaps, if 
the “fortification ”’ were applied with a 
more liberal hand, Jack might in time be 
brought to consider the dose “ ordinary 
diet,” but fifteen per cent. of rum to an 
ounce of lemon-juice and half-a-pint of 
water makes a mixture, wholesome, no 
doubt, but “ nothing like grog.” 

About four years ago a permanent 
arrangement was made with the India 
Office respecting the examination, at the 
Inland Revenue Laboratory, of samples 
for that department. This additional work 
has enormously increased the variety of the 
substances examined. Many hundreds of 
samples are sent yearly from the India 
Office, consisting of food—canned meats 
and soups, pickles, and preserves; disin- 
fectants, clothing, numerous oils, lubri- 
cants, soaps, wax, varnishes, pigments, 
salts; metals, such as copper, and other 
articles, among which medicines occupy a 
prominent place. Since the practice of 
analysing these articles has been adopted 
there has been a marked improvement in 
their quality—a matter, in some cases, of 
literally vital importance. The medicines 
largely used in tropical climates should, on 
account of the difficulty of procuring them 
abroad, be of the best possible description 
and highest degree of purity. It was, how- 
ever, soon discovered that cinchona bark 
was supplied of very inferior quality, being 
almost useless as a medicine; and, in one 
or two instances, the bark examined was 
not cinchona bark at all. Of the cinchona 
alkaloids — quinine and its congeners— 
some of the most expensive were adul- 
terated with those of little commercial 
or medicinal value; and, in several cases, 
one kind was substituted for another, the 
“substituted article being invariably of 
less value than the one it was made to 
represent.” Paint, too, is very liable to 
sophistication, the favourite adulterants 
being chalk and sulphate of baryta— 
substances which seriously affect the 
durability and the value of the paints. 
Beeswax, again, was found to be adul- 
terated with tallow. A large quantity of 
wine was far below the quality of the 
sample submitted for tender, and one 
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sample of beer examined for the Admiralty 
was thirty per cent. lower in commercial 
value than it purported to be. _These ex- 
periences naturally induced Britannia to 
inquire into the quality of other articles 
supplied for the use of her soldiers, sailors, 
and scribes. Ink and sealing-wax were 
examined; and in one parcel of the latter 
was discovered forty-one per cent. of earthy 
matter over the contract sample. Even 
paper has been analysed at the Govern- 
ment laboratory; and in one case supplied 
a vivid illustration of the great advantage 
of chemical analysis, in determining the 
commercial value of different commodities, 
as compared with the opinion of ordinary 
experts. The Post Office authorities having 
called attention to the insufficient strength 
of the stamped newspaper wrappers sup- 
plied by the Board of Inland. Revenue, the 
contractor was requested to submit a 
sample of paper of equal weight, but of 
greater strength than the old. The extra 
price of the new paper, when calculated on 
the year’s supply, amounted to a consider- 
able sum, and, as it appeared excessive, 
the paper was submitted to practised paper 
examiners, who pronounced it not worth 
the additional cost. At the suggestion of 
the Secretary the papers were weighed in 
Britannia’s balances. The result showed 
that the paper in use contained fifteen per 
cent. of earthy matter, which added to its 
weight but not to its strength. In the new 
paper this was replaced by fifteen per cent. 
of fibre. A microscopical examination of the 
two papers further showed, that the fibrous 
material of the new was longer and stronger 
than that of the old paper. This chemical 
and microscopical examination of the paper 
thus brought the practicalexpert to naught, 
and ‘proved that the demand for extra price 
was amply justified by improved quality. 
Britannia’s own scales are not infre- 
quently employed in deciding—according 
to the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875— 
when learned doctors disagree. It must 
not by this be imagined that the Govern- 
ment Laboratory is exactly a chemical 
Court of Appeal or Analytical House of 
Lords. Its opinions will not override those 
of other analysts, except in some cases of 
conflicting evidence. For instance, the 


_ analyst employed by the prosecution against 


a baker who has, or has not, put alum in 
his bread—a very delicate point to settle— 
against the milkman whose sky-blue is 
alleged to be watered, and the cheese- 
monger whose butter is of suspicious 
origin, may hold that the baker has un- 





doubtedly employed alum, that the milk- 
man has sold stuff containing not nearly 
the invariable proportion of solid matter ; 
that the cheesemonger has largely inter- 
mingled not only water, but cart-grease 
and other horrors, with his best Dorset; 
while the rival analyst employed for the 
defence may hold that the bread contains 
no more than the proportion of phosphate 
of alumina natural to wheaten flour; 
that there is not much realiy known about 
milk and its solids; that the presence of 
foreign fats in butter cannot be detected 
by any analytical process known. Under 
these circumstances it is competent to 
either plaintiff or defendant to demand 
that samples shall be sent to Somerset 
House and analysed there, in order to 
assist the magistrate in arriving at a con- 
clusion. It is not to be wondered at that 
difficult problems should now and then 
crop up under the Act just referred to. 
The possible quantity of alum existing in 
bread must be proved from the residue of 
alumina after the bread is burnt, and the 
slightest error in estimating this substance 
will cause a stupendous blunder in calenu- 
lating the alam. Just now, opinions are 
divided as to the effect on the human 
frame of the exceedingly minute quantity 
of copper found in certain kinds of pickles, 
as weil as on the butter and milk ques- 
tions; on both of which the opinion of 
Britannia’s own analysts is confronted by 
the great authority of Professor Wanklyn. 

Leaving these scientific luminaries tosettle 
disputed points among themselves, I depart 
from the Strand Laboratory not a little 
impressed by the nature of the work done 
there, and the practical teaching afforded 
to the students from the Surveying De- 
partment. During the last year more 
than fourteen thousand samples were ex- 
amined by the skilful and industrious 
gentlemen whose mission it is to see that 
Britannia’s grog is not watered, her pickles 
not poisoned, and her pocket not picked ; 
in very plain English, to keep her children, 
at least in their dealings with her, up to a 
certain standard of honesty. 





STANDING ARMIES. 

THE enormous armaments under which 
every considerable state in continental 
Europe groans, and which press, like a 
nightmare, on the labouring breast of com- 
merce, are quite of modern growth. It is 
quite true that the kings of an earlier day 
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hankered after standing armies; but it is 
equally true that those costly luxuries were 
beyond their reach. The great Asiatic 
monarchies—Assyria, Babylon, Persia— 
had not a single professional soldier on the 
muster-roll. Nor had highly -organised 
Egypt so much as a brigade or a battalion of 
men whose trade was war. The strength of 
these oriental empires lay in a martial 
nobility, ever ready to fight on horseback or 


in chariots, after the fashion of Homeric | pay 


heroes, and in a submissive population, 
prompt to exchange hoe and sickle for 
spear and sling. 

The gigantic force which Xerxes led 
forth from Asia for the conquest of Greece, 
and of that Europe, of which Greece was 
then the unconscious bulwark, might have 
been fitly described in the words of Prince 
Bismarck’s caustic retort. It was no army, 
but a multitude Sf armed persons, alien to 
one another in speech, and garb, and 
colour, undrilled and undisciplined, and 
driven, like a mob of oxen, under the 
advancing standards of the Great King. 
Nor were their Grecian foes, then or long 
after, anything higher than a militia, in 
which archer, and slinger, and horseman, 
and heavy-armed hoplite, did temporary 
duty at the call, less of national, than of 
municipal danger. 

Philip and his mighty son brought 
together the first real army that the world 
had everseen. The Macedonian conquerors 
were the first to evoke the soldier-spirit, 
which has never since quite died out, and to 
teach the lesson by which Napoleon largely 
profited, that the recruits of vanquished or 
tributary countries, well officered and 
welded into a mass, will fight the battles 
of the victor. The Silver Spears of Alex- 
ander appear as the legitimate prototypes 
of the Old Guard, and the motley host 
which sacked Persepolis of that which 
forced its road to Moscow. Professional 
soldiership did not, however, always assert 
its superiority. It was a civilian army of 
Romans, fresh from the plough and from 
the workshop, which overthrew the Epirotes 
and chased Pyrrhus to his ships. 

The wonderful campaigns of Hannibal, 
his rapid marches, the quick blows which 
he struck, and the peril of Rome, first 
suggested to the countrymen of Fabius 
and Scipio that the soldier, paid and 
trained to fight, was after all a defter 
instrument of strife than the wild warrior 
or even the armed citizen. The Cartha- 
ginian invader had won his triumphs at 
the head of foreign hirelings. Rome could 





raise, for long terms of service, cohorts more 
manageable than those of which the ranks 
were filled by recruits of Roman blood. 
What was true of the Western, wasstill more 
true of the Eastern empire. Strange, inan 
ethnological point of view, was the medley 
of races drawn together under the Labarum 
of the rich emperor of Constantinople ; 
Turk, and Hun, and Avar, German and 
Dacian, fighting side by side for a day’s 


ay. 

The great difficulty of the medieval kings 
of Europe was to be kings in deed as well 
asin name. The feudal system, with all 
its bad points, had its good ones. The 
spears that a monarch summoned to war 
could be pointed against him in peace, 
when the flatterers that ever beset a 
royal ear suggested some illegal subsidy 
or benevolence. Had the Parliament of 
England relaxed its hold upon the national 
purse-strings—had the States General of 
France, or the Cortes of Spain, been earlier 
coaxed or cudgelled into compliance with 
the costly whims of a greedy and luxurious 
court—the fairest and most enlightened 
lands of Europe might have become what 
Persia is now, mere milch kine to a hard 
master. 

Our own Richard of the Lion Heart, 
the French-speaking, crusading, poet-king 
—who never came to England but to get 
money by the sale of a score of charters, 
by ransom, capitulation, anything—valued 
his hired soldiers, Brabanters for the most 
part, far above his English six-weeks’ 
army, good for a march and a battle, but 
hard to keep together at the end of its 
forty days. Magnificent Edward the Third 
ruined himself—and drained every friendly 
purse from Chester and London to Bruges 
and Florence—for the sake of the Dugald 
Dalgetties of every nationality, drawn 
together beneath the pennon of St. George, 
to reap the golden grain of the harvest 
that the island bowmen had sown at Poitiers 
and Cressy. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, soldiership was decidedly a very com- 
fortable and lucrative trade, a business that 
brought in large profits and quick returns, 
which procured personal consideration for 
those engaged in it, and which, strangest 


‘of all, was attended with little risk. Any 


“tall fellow” of strong limbs, shapely 
presence, and bold brow, might, if he were 
but “a proper man of his hands,” and 
adroit in military exercise, earn eight 
times the wages of a skilled mechanic. If 
he could buy, beg, or steal a horse, and 
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ride it when he had got it, his fortune was, 
indeed, made. At one time the hire of a 
cavalry soldier, armed and mounted at his 
own cost, ranged, in France at least, so 
extravagantly high, that, with regard to 
the actual value of money, it may be 
roughly calculated as within a few francs 
of what a commandant or major, with a 
battalion under his orders, now receives. 

There was not much danger in the war- 
fare of that period, to which belongs that 
wonderful Lombard battle, in which but 
two lives were lost, and those by the suffo- 
cation of unhorsed champions, smothered 
by the weight of their armour before the 
victors had time to unlace and unbrace 
them, and restore them to fresh air and 
daylight. The aim of the mercenaries was 
to capture, not to kill. They fought to 
screw the ransom out of beaten opponents, 
and had a fellow-feeling for one another, 
just as professional cricketers have now. 
They might, as a matter of business, cut a 
throat now and then, when wrong-headed 
prisoners proved too obstinate ; and of 
course the wretched peasantry, among 
whom they lived at free quarters, met 
with scanty consideration from these well- 
salaried warriors. 

The great source of profit to the soldier 
of the later middle ages was that he had a 
monopoly of his craft. Noble, gentle, or 
ungentle, he was at least a freeman, at a 
time when five-sixths of the population of 
Europe were slaves chained to the soil. 
He could hold up his head, speak his 
mind, and handle his weapon, when the 
half-starved tiller of the soil was afraid to 
call his crops or his cottage, his wife and his 
children, his own. And as, very gradually, 
the old feudal tyranny grew stiff and 
palsied, and lost its vigorous aggressive- 
ness, the army of a nation became more 
and more national. The Thirty Years’ 
War was indeed waged almost altogether 
by mercenary troops, beneath the Imperial 
or the Swedish standard ; but Cromwell’s 
unequalled army, highly paid, strictly dis- 
ciplined, and regarded with envious admira- 
tion by every court and prince on both sides 
of the Alps, was thoroughly English. 

In the Merry Monarch’s days, English 
discipline, English efficiency, had ceased 
to be a proverb on the Continent. Incom- 
parably the best-drilled army in Europe 
was that of the Grand Turk. No infantry 
were such practised children of the camp 
as were the sultan’s famous Janissaries; 
no artillery was so formidable as his. The 
hugest army was that of the Most Catholic 











sovereign of Spain and of the Indies, but it 
was already in a sorry condition, ill fed 
and ill led. The finest was that which 
Richelieu and Mazarin had begun to raise, 
and to which Louvois put the finishing 
touches, for the absolute king of France 
—an army that caused many an uneasy 
moment to the great grandfathers of our 
own great grandsires here in England. 

The principle on which Louvois went 
to work was a straightforward and a simple 
one. He proposed to himself to keep on 
foot a great army that should be cheap, 
manageable, and yet capable of bearing 
down by weight of numbers any ordinary 
foe. The common soldier, the mere pawn 
on the chessboard, was to be nourished, 
clad, and lodged at as low a rate as might 
be. Let him eat his fill, and replenish his 
mug with wine, when he got into an 
enemy’s country, and c®uld live at the 
cost of: the king’s enemies—in the Palati- 
nate, say, or in Holland or Spain—but in 
France itself the lean grenadier was tightly 
held in hand, whatever indulgence might 
be shown to officers of noble birth. A 
few privileged corps—the Guards, the 
Musketeers Black and Gray, the hired 
Swiss, were ready to do the cream of the 
fighting. And, as for the mere commonalty, 
their feudal seigneurs might be trusted to 
force or cajole a sufficiency of recruits to 
join the ranks. 

Frederick the Great, if he followed in 
the footsteps of Louvois as a military 
organiser, far surpassed his master in the 
art of extracting from a reluctant soldiery 
the maximum of obedience at the minimum 
of cost. With cane and scourge, with 
blackball and pipeclay, with bullet and 
black-hole for the more refractory, he suc- 
ceeded in making regiments and brigades 
that hated him, and that were largely 
composed of bought or kidnapped men, as 
steady as so many automatons under fire. 
It was better, the poor wretches felt, to 
front the shot, than to wince beneath the 
rattan of the adjutant and the sergeant’s 
strap; and so they fought, and bled, and 
were driven off like hounds, after the 
quarry was dead, to kennel again. 

Our own military system, as was natural 
under a German dynasty, and under such 
captains-general as H.R.H. Culloden Cum-. 
berland, and the martial bishop of Osna- 
burg, was laid down on German lines. 
The soldier’s gleaming little tin of soup, 
the soldier's lump of boiled beef, are 
legacies of the two earliest Georges. 
Because the Hanoverian private dined 
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thus, the British private, albeit not of a 
soup-eating nation, and growling ever at the 
outlandish fashion of his food, conformed 
to the Hanoverian pattern. Wolfe’s re- 
cently published letters have told us, that 
his opinion of the stocked and powdered 
soldiers of his own time was very much 
that enounced by Dr. Johnson in The 
Rambler. Sergeant Kite and Ensign 
Plume had purveyed the men from the 
dregs of the population. They had been 
lashed and hustled into a creditable ap- 
pearance on parade. Some of them, like 
the Foot Guards at Lincelles, could fight 
like heroes, and good-humoured, merciful 
heroes withal. But of the rest competent 
judges wrote down that their valour was 
“ precarious,” their honesty hazy, and their 
morality imperfect. 

In one respect the British army beat 
all others, and that was the important 
question of its daily meals. It was very 
much more regularly paid, and much more 
sedulously fed—thanks to the liberal votes 
of a lavish Parliament !—than were the 
white-coats of France, or the yellow-coats 
of Spain. Army contractors at Blenheim 
or Fontenoy were not impeccable men, 
nor were Paymasters to the Forces quite 
clean-handed ; but, compared with foreign 
intendants and commissaries, they were 
as mirrors of integrity. There was much 
desertion, much drunkenness, and, in spite 
of the cruel floggings then in vogue, an 
extraordinary amount of petty theft among 
the men. . At the sight of a red-coat, 
prudent cottagers snatched away the linen 
from the garden hedge, and gathered in the 
scared poultry, as though grenadiers had 
been gipsies. The soldier, off duty, was 
reckoned as a scamp, light-fingered and 
light-heeled. 

A good deal of undeserved, or, at least, 
exaggerated praise, has been heaped upon 
the ragged levies of the French Revo- 
lutionary Government, the men of Jem- 
mappes. The Austrians in Flanders, led 
by crabbed formalists, whose one tacticial 
idea was to turn an enemy’s flank, cer- 
tainly were worsted by the shoeless, active 
boys who paid no regard to tradition. 
But when English and Russian brigades 
came crowding into Flanders, the contest 
was one between striplings and grown men. 
The real Grand Army—the victors of Lodi, 
of the Pyramids, of Austerlitz—was so 
largely leavened by the tough old soldiers 
of the ancient régime, that even the un- 
tiring brain and iron will of Napoleon 
could never bring together its equal. The 





conquerors of Wagram and Jena did not 
trample down resistance as the builders of 
the Boulogne imperial column had done. 
The mixed host that left its bones in 
Russian snow was far inferior to that 
which had menaced England, and those 
which bore the brunt from Leipsic to 
Montmartre were mainly made up of 
boys. 

The “tax of blood,” so called—the 
grinding conscription which weighs upon 
‘all continental Europe, and which only 
the friendly seven-league sea enables us 
to avoid—produces, everywhere, imposing 
numerical results, and, in Germany, Russia, 
Spain, and Turkey, an abundance of broad- 
chested and hardy young men. In France 
and Belgium the age of twenty is main- 
tained by the recruiting department at the 
sacrifice of a heavy percentage of those 
nominally liable to serve; while the sons 
of well-to-do families slip or wriggle, eel- 
like, through the complaisant meshes of 
the net, and leave behind a residuum over 
which experienced officers shake their 
heads. 

Nothing, on paper, or in a country 
where, as in Prussia, rule and fact go 
hand-in-hand, can work more smoothly 
than a conscription. Nothing, in practice, 
and where interest and wealth throw their 
weight into the scales, is more easy to 
evade. The strapping younger son of 
M. le Marquis is exempted, on the plea of 
weak eyes or diseased lungs, of which 
nobody ever heard before, from the actual 
handling of a coarse musket, and goes into 
the reserved list of infirmary attendants. 
The young viscount is made honorary 
clerk to the Hay and Straw Office. 
M. Chose, the manufacturer of Lyons, has 
influence enough to pitchfork his son and 
heir into the staff of a territorial general 
yet to be appointed. Scores of rich young 
fellows make believe to do duty as cavalry 
volunteers, and clink and swagger along 
the asphalte of the boulevards, while some 
plebeian comrade, stimulated by five-franc 
pieces and eleemosynary sips of brandy, 
grooms their horses and burnishes their 
accoutrements. So little have eighty years 
of experience reconciled the South of 
France peasantry to the conscription, that 
to lurk for months in hiding-holes among 
the rocks, or to lodge for half a year ina 
Spanish farm, is the alternative of thou- 
sands of “ refractories.” 

A standing army is, in truth, a monster 
hard to construct, difficult to keep in 
working order, and all but impossible to 
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renew, when war has drained it of its 
strength, and taken the bloom from its 
brave appearance. A generation has 
elapsed since 1854, and yet our own Foot 
Guards do not loom as large as the scarlet- 
coated giants who went out to the Crimea; 
Austrian colonels of crack regiments mourn 
the stately front-rank men laid low at 
Sadowa; and the wide-chested “ substi- 
tutes” no longer lend an imposing aspect 
to the head of a French column. Such as 
they are, however, the vast aggregate of 
European armies represents a colossal 
pecuniary sacrifice, and a waste of time 
and a tax upon the bone and sinew of a 
nation, not over pleasant to contemplate. 

Very large armies gravitate towards 
war, as if to justify the fact of their exis- 
tence. It is felt sometimes, even by peace- 
able persons, as if it were better to employ 
the great destroying engine, once forall, than 
continually to oil, and polish, and regild the 
costly piece of murderous mechanism. To 
despotic monarchs a fine army is only too 
apt to appear in the light of a toy, or 
rather, perhaps, of a keen-edged tool, where- 
with to cut and carve the dominions of a 
feebler neighbour. And there have been 
occasions when the dangerous machine, 
like a sorcerer’s fiend, clamouring to be 
employed, has become self-acting, as did 
the Sikh Khalsa and the plundering army 
of the Constable de Bourbon, and has forced 
its unwilling rulers into war. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. THE COMMISSARY GROWS 
CONFIDENTIAL, 


Tue colonel’s remark had a certain “lilt” 
with it, and as Ella looked through the win- 
dow and saw “the gallant commissary 
coming through the square,” she could not 
but acknowledge there was a romantic air 
about him, that suggested melody ; it was 
not the poetry of motion, for his walk was 
strictly, not to say stiffly, military; but 
his bearing was triumphant, his colour 
high—even to his cheek-bones—and he 
swung his cane in quite a light and airy 
manner. In his button-hole was a bouquet; 
as large as ladies are wont to carry, and on 
his enormous hands were stretched a pair 
of lavender gloves. It was unusual to see 
the commissary out of uniform, he avoided 
mufti “upon principle,” he said, and be- 

‘ 








cause “‘in his time officers were not ashamed 
of their profession,” though his enemies 
affirmed that motives of economy, and a 
well - grounded apprehension of being 
taken for a colour-sergeant out on a holi- 
day had something to do with it; but to 
behold him thus attired was a portent. 

“* Does he not look every inch like an ex- 
pectant bridegroom ?” observed the colonel 
grinning. 

“He looks more dreadful than ever, I 
think,” said Ella with a little shiver. 

Then her host came in, and welcomed 
her to his “ humble roof” with what was 
for him “ effusion;” and Gracie came 
down, and was embraced with every de- 
monstration of paternal affection. The 
colonel, from motives of delicacy, and also 
because he was upon the brink of a burst 
of laughter, stood apart at the window 
whistling softly to himself, “ Froggy would 
a-wooing go.” 

“T hope you found what has been done 
in your old home a pleasant surprise, 
Gracie P” said her father. 

“ Everything looks very nice and pretty, 
papa; and it was very thoughtfal and kind 
of you to put those charming flowers in 
our rooms.” 

“Eh, flowers, what flowers? Oh, I 
daresay that was Gertrude’s doings—I 
mean Miss de Horsingham’s. That lady 
has been most kind, my dear. I consulted 
her in your absence about the little arrange- 
ments in preparation for your return, and 
for the reception of our honoured guest 
here, Mrs. Landon; and I think she has 
acquitted herself to admiration.” 

“Everything is very nice, I am sure,” 
said Ella, seeing that her friend was at a 
loss for words. “I am very sorry, how- 
ever, to have been the cause of having 
kept Gracie from home so long, and from 
executing her own proper functions as the 
mistress of your house.” 

* Oh, don’t mention it,” returned the 
commissary coolly; “ Miss de Horsingham 
has a great taste for embellishment.” 

“T hope that does not extend to her 
conversation,” said Ella quietly. 

The colonel, at the window, exploded 
into a roar. 

“‘ There’s a boy’s hat just fallen in the 
mud,” he said in explanation, as the com- 
missary drew himself up with an offended 
air. 

“Miss de Horsingham is the soul of 
truth, Mrs. Landon,” observed her host. 

“Then I should very much like to see 
her,” returned Ella blandly. 
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“Your wish shall be gratified to-morrow. 
Gracie shall ask her to dinner.” 

“ But, papa, it is so soon,” faltered 
Gracie. She knew Miss de Horsingham, 
and rather liked her; but she had been by 
no means an intimate friend of the family; 
indeed they had had none such but Ella. 
At the same time, if this lady had been 
kind to her father, she felt it was her duty 
to acknowledge it; and as to his having 
any matrimonial views, they never entered 
into her head; mainly, perhaps, because 
she concluded that Miss de Horsingham 
must needs be without dowry. 

“Your objection would hold good, with 
respect to any stranger,” said the com- 
missary loftily. ‘ Indeed, Gracie, I think 
you might give me credit for understand- 
ing that much. But Miss de Horsingham 
has shown an interest in me and mine 
which merits a peculiar acknowledgment. 
The colonel here is, of course, in an ex- 
ceptional position. He will make one, I 
hope, of our little party.” 

‘“*T’ll come like a shot,” said the colonel 
cheerily. 

“ But that does not prevent Ella’s uncle 
from dining here to-day also, papa,” said 
Gracie. The commissary was not generally 
lavish of his hospitality, and it was a stroke 
of policy for straightforward Gracie quite 
Machiavellian, which thus reminded her 
father of the relationship between the 
colonel and their guest. 

“Of course not; of course he'll dine 
to-day—if he’ll take us in the rough, and 
trust to pot-luck.” 

This observation must have been dic- 
tated by something of the pride that apes 
humility; for in fact, very extraordinary 
preparations had been made on Ella’s 
behalf ; and the avant-courier of them had 
already stolen into the room from the 
kitchen. 

“‘T have an old campaigner’s nose, com- 
missary,” said the colonel, alluding to this 
grateful odour, “and I will risk the pot- 
luck.” 

The dinner, in fact, was as great a success 
as circumstances permitted it to be; the 
two gentlemen were in high good-humour; 
and Ella, as usual, endeavoured to forget 
her own sad thoughts in lively conversa- 
tion with her uncle. Gracie could not 
banish from her mind that memory which 
seemed to have died out so soon from her 
father’s, and his mirth jarred upon her 
ears. She knew that her mother had ex- 
pected to be forgotten by him; that she 
had felt her own death not only as the 





laying down of a heavy burthen, but as re- 
leasing others from their share of it; yet 
the thought: “Does she see, does she 
hear, is she sensible of this too swift 
erasure of the past?” would intrude on 
her. Nevertheless, she did her best to play 
the hostess. 

. “Now, I call this very nice and com- 
fortable,” said the commissary, when the 
ladies had withdrawn, and the whisky 
and hot water made their appearance. 
“ Here’s to your niece’s health, colonel!” 

“You are very good,” said the colonel, 
a little stiffly. He did not dislike the 
other’s companionship for himself, but he 
resented the idea of any familiarity upon 
his part with Ella. He had said no more 
than the truth, when he had expressed his 
wish that she had come to his own roof, 
rather than to that of the commissary; 
and he thought it rather a liberty in him 
to have invited her. 

“We will have a good bout of it this 
evening,” observed his host, “since to- 
morrow we shall be rather on our p’s and 
q’s I suppose.” 

“Why ?” inquired the colonel. 

“Well, Miss de Horsingham will be 
here, you know.” 

“‘T don’t see why we should be more on 
our p’s and q’s, as you call it, because 
of the commandant’s governess, than now, 
with my niece and your daughter in the 
house.” 

“T only meant that she would be more 
of a stranger,” said the commissary 
hastily. te 

“Well, I suppose that won’t be the case 
very long, will it ?” observed the other. 

He spoke indifferently, almost con- 
temptuously, and looked up so impudently 
at his companion, that some men, having 
a glass of steaming grog in their hand, 
might have been induced to throw the 
contents in his face. But the commissary, 
who was drinking, merely winked sig- 
nificantly over the top of his tumbler, and 
when he had set it down replied : 

* You have hit it, colonel.” 

‘It was impossible to miss it,” returned 
the other. ‘One can’t miss a barn-door 
flying. I am not speaking of the lady 
of course’—for the commissary’s face had 
suddenly turned to that yellow-red which, 
in his signal-book, betokened fury—* but 
of your intentions regarding her. They 
are honourable, I have no doubt, but they 
are deuced open.” 

“T mean them to be so.” 

“Wanted to compromise the lady, eh? 
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Quite right,” said the colonel, stirring his 
glass, and looking at his boots. 

The glance that his companion bestowed 
on him, was a concentration of malignity 
and passion ; but it was unseen, or, at all 
events, unheeded. He went on in a philo- 
sophic tone: 

“ All is fair in love and war, they say, 
and to secure a woman there is nothing 
like the plan you have adopted ; but it has 
this disadvantage, that it cuts both ways. 
You are as much bound to her, as she is 
to you, and though there is no brother in 
the case, the commandant himself would 
think it his duty, remember, to see the 
lady righted.” 

“Of course he would, should there be 
occasion; but I have quite made up my 
mind upon the matter.” 

“You really mean to marry this woman, 
then?” 

“T really mean to marry this lady,” said 
the commissary with a significant stress. 

‘*Well, you know your own business 
best, no doubt; but I should have thought 
that a man like you—a warm man, & man 
with a good bit of savings, I suppose——” 

The commissary shook his head; but 
smiled, nevertheless. It was a very gentle 
denial of the impeachment. 

“T say, I should have thought, Ray, that 
you would have chosen a younger woman 
—‘a companion for your dear girl,’ as 
widowers with a grown-up daughter 
always say, to justify their choice of a 
chicken.” 

“T should not have thought myself 
justified, as regards Gracie, in making 
choice of any young woman,” said the 
commissary loftily, “unless she had an 
independence of her own.” 

“Which Miss de Horsingham has not, 
Iconclude?” ~~ 

“‘T never asked her any such question.” 

“Nor ever made any inquiries, I sup- 

se?” 

The commissary smiled, not so much, it 
seemed, in answer to the colonel’s roguish 
look, as at something that was passing in 
his own mind. 

“Come, tell me the truth, general.” 

The “general,” coming as it did un- 
expectedly, and at the end of so many 
observations by no means of the con- 
ciliatory sort, was too much for even the 
commissary’s reticence. His smile ex- 
panded to a grin, and his large face glowed 
with conscious pride. 

“Well, I know I can trust you, colonel.” 

“T will be close as wax.” 








“And you.won’t—you won’t take ad- 
vantage of what I am about to confide in 
you by endeavouring to cut me out?” 

“To cut you out? Gracious heavens! 
with the De Horsingham ? Certainly not.” 

“Very good, that lady has ten thousand 
pounds, sir, in her own right.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said the colonel 
bluntly. “It’s no good you’re being put 
out; this is really one of those statements 
which a man ought to preface with: ‘I 
would not have believed it if I had not 
seen it myself ’—and so give his friend a 
loophole.” 

“Well, I have seen it myself,” said the 
commissary. 

“What, the money? The ten thousand 
pounds? Does she carry itabout with her 
in notes? And if she does, are you sure 
they are not flash notes? Have you looked 
at the water-mark ? ” 

The commissary held up his finger for 
silence, looked cautiously at the door, and 
then whispered in his companion’s ear : 

“T have been to Doctors’ Commons and 
read her father’s will: ‘I give and bequeath 
to my only daughter Rosanna, the sum of 
ten thousand pounds.’ ” 

“ Perhaps she has spent it since,” sug- 
gested the colonel. 

It was a, random shot, fired after the 
engagement was well-nigh over, for the 
speaker felt that he was beaten; but it 
went home. 

The commissary turned a dreadful colour 
—his own particular, with something added 
—as though he were crossing the Channel 
on a rough day. 

** How on earth should she spend it ?” 
faltered he with sickening apprehension. 

**T don’t know, because I don’t know 
her tastes,” said the colonel. ‘“ But some 
women’s are devilish expensive.” 

“She is economy itself,” said the com- 
missary. ; 

“Ah, that’s a bad sign; one never 
knows the value of money till one has 
lost it.” 

“TI don’t think she’d dare,” minttered 
the commissary through his shut teeth, 
and looking very unlike a bridegroom. 
“‘ She has never boasted of her money, it is 
true; but she has led me to conclude— 
I mean before I found it out for myself— 
that she has got something.” 

*‘ Like somebody else,” said the colonel, 
“eh? You will be a pair of cunning ones, 
you two.” 

To this disparaging observation, the 
commissary answered nothing. His com- 
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panion’s chance suggestion had fallen on 
very fruitful soil, prepared for its recep- 
tion by base suspicions of all human kind. 
He wiped his damp forehead with a huge 
red bandanna, and laid his bony hand upon 
his companion’s arm. 

“Took here, Juxon, we have been old 
friends for many a year, and know all 
about one .uother—or nearly so. You 
must give m a helping hand—I am not 
the rich man you suppose me to be. I 
don’t want your money,” he added hastily— 
for the colonel had drawn himself up a 
little, and was mechanically buttoning up 
his pockets—“ but only your advice. You 
have a deuced long head of your own, and 
you understand womankind. It is neces- 
sary for me—absolutely necessary—that I 
should marry money. Now, if Miss de 
Horsingham hasn’t got it ”—the commis- 
sary looked so miserably embarrassed, and 
at a loss for words, that his friend took pity 
on him, and finished the sentence: “‘ You 
would let her remain Miss de Horsingham, 
in short, to the end of the chapter.” 

“T would see her—at York,” said the 
commissary, mentioning, however, a much 
more southerly spot. “It is necessary to 
be quite sure, my good friend, and I want 
your advice, as to how to make sure.” 

“Ask her,” said the colonel bluntly. 
“You need not say anything about the 
money that has been left her, since you 
have made certain of that; but let the con- 
versation turn upon extravagance, and 
then put the question point blank. 
‘Degrest Rosanna, I am afraid with your 
generous instincts, and your scorn of 
petty details, that you are one neither to 
look after the pence, nor take care of the 
pounds.’ Then she will say, ‘ Yes, she is, 
because she has had a lesson ;’ or she will 
say, ‘No, she isn’t;’ and then you will 
know that the money—or some of it—is 
gone. I don’t think a woman would evade 
a home-thrust like that. It would afford 
her such a capital opportunity of confes- 
sing to a little extravagance, if she has 
really committed a great one, and of course 
you must not let her suspect that, if she 
has, you are off your bargain.” 

“T’ll just write that down,” said the 
commissary, producing his note-book ; “I 
mean the question 1 am to put to her 
about her ‘generous instincts.’ Nothing 





like having a proper understanding about 
these matters. ‘I have ten thousand 
pounds, you may take me or leave me,’ is 
what I should like her to say ; but there’s 
no getting a woman to be business-like. 
However, to-morrow evening, I will try 
and bring her to book.” 

I am afraid the colonel was not alto- 
gether sorry for having given his friend so 
much disquiet. He was annoyed with him 
with respect to Ella, partly on her account, 
and partly on his own; he considered her 
in every way the commissary’s superior, 
but especially so in a social point of view, 
as being his, the colonel’s niece; and he 
was proportionately sensitive—after the 
manner of his kind—about his own female 
belongings, as he was callous with respect 
to those of other men. He had the saga- 
city to make a good guess as to why the 
commissary had invited Ella to Woolwich ; 
namely, that she might throw the xgis 
of her own “position” over Miss de 
Horsingham; though as for there being 
any reciprocity in the matter, such as his 
friend had hinted to Gracie, it had never 
entered into his mind. On the contrary, 
although he was by no means ignorant that 
Ella’s reputation had suffered in local 
circles from the stories afloat concerning 
the deception used at her marriage, the 
commissary’s roof was, in his opinion, by 
no means one adapted for the relacquering 
process. If she had been invited to the 
commandant’s, instead of to patronise the 
commandant’s governess, perhaps to be 
mixed up in some future scandal con- 
cerning her, that would have been quite 
another matter; but as it was, Ella’s 
coming to Woolwich—especially, too, with- 
out her husband—was a mistake, and he 
was by no means pleased with the man 
who had counselled it. ‘The colonel, not- 
withstanding that he resented the con- 
tempt of others for the commissary, did in 
fact himself secretly despise him; their 
companionship was, upon his side, one of 
convenience only; and when this is the 
case, a quarrel is very easily picked with 
the inferior party. It was well, therefore, 
for the host, albeit unconscious of his 
danger, that he now moved an adjourn- 
ment to the ladies, whom they found deep 
in a confidential talk, on the sofa with a 
background cf mother-of-pearl. 
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